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Letter—Pictures—Printed Description—all together 


ruption? This is important in sales letters 
as well as in personal selling. 


D: you:like to tell your story without inter- 


If you use illustrated letters you accomplish this. 
The typewritten letter—the pictures—the printed 
description are all together. You add the halt- 
power of pictures to the power of words. 


One house that sells exclusively by mail made ex- 
haustive analyses of their sales cost. As a result, 
they now use illustrated letters for the majority 
of their mailings. 


Until Two-Text was invented, you were com- 
pelled to choose between bond and coated papers. 
Neither was altogether satisfactory. 


Nothing but a bond surface would give your cor- 
respondence the real letter feel and look, but it is 
not practical to print fine screen halftones on a 
bond surface and the paper is not sufficiently 
opaque. 


If, on the other hand, you elected to use a coated 
stock, either dull or glossy, your mailings re- 
sembled a circular. But Two-Text has the advan- 
tages of both bond and coated papers without 
their disadvantages. For the letter side it pro- 
vides a real bond surface—for the illustrated side 
a coated surface that prints halftones of very fine 
screen. It is opaque and has the staunch quali- 
ties of the best folding enamel. 


The Handbook of Illustrated Letters Free 


Write for the Handbook which tells how illus- 
trated letters are being used—the twelve jobs 
they do best and their advantages. Specimens 
of many of the letters referred to will be found 
in the handy pocket in the front cover, and dum- 
mies for layout purposes in a similar pocket in 
the back. You will find it a valuable “idea- 
provoker.” 


Standard Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Tell the Story without Interruption 


Two-TEXT ILLUSTRATED LETTER PAPER 


For the letter side a bond surface—for the illustrated side a coated surface 
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MOO a 
Sales Managers 


Here’s Your Chance 


To Follow A Sure 


WINNER 


YOU 
JUST CAN’T LOSE 


Read what Mr. W. H. 
Wales, Eastern Division 
Sales Manager of The 
Toledo Rex Spray Co. 
has to say. 


oO ea 0 s 
This is aa ast 
the 14th 


Testimonial 
Letter We Have 
Received Cov- 
ering This Plan 
of Booklet and 
Sampling Dis- 
tribution. 


“You May Be Next’ . 
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HAVE YOU A 
BOOKLET 
OR A SAMPLE 


Which you would like to have 
laced in 125,000 homes at a cost 
ess than one-third of ordinary 
postage? 


HIT THE HEART OF NEW YORK 
CITY’S HOME SECTION WITH A 
SINGLE ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Booklet or Sample is physically at- 
tached to the display advertisement 
with a firm, quick drying paste by 
730 carriers under the _ personai 
supervision of 42 inspectors. 


ACTIVE INGREDIENTS 100% 


Niney back if it doesnt bill )) 


Yo Hold Annual j 
Carnival on Sept. 16 


Your Protection from Flies by Day.... 
‘ “=“ ,,. and Mosquitoes by Night... Also Kills 
“=~ Roaches... Ants... Bed Bugs... Fly-Fo 

“=S"= js Fragrant...Safe... Harmless to People.. 
Mire sioorttmat Every Bottle of Fly-Tox is Guarantee 


_—<tos 


Your Dealer Has It 


concwes ces There is only one FLY-TOX . .. Avoid substitutes 
—— Developed at Mellon Institute of Industrial Research by 


THE HOME NEWS 


BRONX and MANHATTAN: 
373 EAST 148th STREET. “‘America’s Greatest Locality Newspaper’’—130,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


lished every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexin } ri ‘ y i pti ic 7 
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THE EASY. MODERN 
AY TO KILL 


Further and complete infor- 
mation will be furnished on 
request. 
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ANNALIST INDEX OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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Their Sales 
Keep Growing 


even when general 
business slumps 


ENERAL business declines 
(S need not necessarily be 
reflected in your own 
sales. In many instances, sound 
merchandising and advertising 
methods keep the sales of good 
products moving steadily up- 
ward, even when the course of 
general business is in the oppo- 
site direction. 

As evidence we show above 
the Sales Charts of a few of our 
clients, and, in contrast, the 
Annalist Index of Business 
Activity. 

Our “Book of Results,” from 
which these Sales Charts are 
taken, may point the way to 
sales growth for you, too. For, 
in addition to showing results 
that we have helped to obtain, 
it shows some of the methods 
used to obtain them. Send for 
it. A brief note from you will 
bring it to your desk. 


The 
GREEN & VAN SANT 


CoMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel and Advertising 
First National Bank Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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This Issue at a Glance 


Business Conditions 


Based on an analysis of automobile 
sales so far in 1928, as compared with 
previous years, Henry J. Wright pre- 
dicts a record-breaking fall business 
for the automobile manufacturers and 
allied industries. Page 481. 


Pointing out the fallacy in much of 
the talk about “‘profitless prosperity,” 
a staff writer shows why American 
business is far better off than many 
gloomy commentators claim. An in- 
teresting analysis of the real facts 
about profits in this and preceding 
years. Page 486. 


Cartons 


The president of the Michigan Carton 
Company opens up his book of ex- 
perience and points out the countless 
sales-making opportunities which re- 
sult from the right use of illustrations, 
color and copy on cartons and pack- 
ages. He lists a number of points to 
watch in selecting cartons, and shows 
how to put sales value into packages. 
Page 471. 


Chain Stores 


Alexander Granat, vice-president 
United Cigar Stores, tells what a sales- 
man must do to interest the buyers of 
large chains in new merchandise. He 
outlines many opportunities for sales- 
men who study the buying policies of 
big chains, and tells how many un- 
usual items have been tried out by his 
company, creating a new market for 
lines usually not thought of in con- 
nection with chain store markets. 
Page 466. 


Operating Salesmen 


Can salesmen eliminate a lot of the 
waste we now consider inevitable in 


selling? Would sales costs decrease 
if more time and attention was spent 
in planning the work of salesmen in 
the field? This is the question raised 
by Hiram Blauvelt, vice-president, 
Comfort Coal-Lumber Company, in 
his article, ‘‘Four-Day Weeks and 
Five-Hour Days,” in which he gives 
the results of a check-up on salesmen’s 
calls made during the summer of this 
year. He shows how calls are bunched 
in the middle of the week, and at the 
middle of the day, suggesting that a 
more careful analysis of territorial 
conditions would eliminate consider- 
able lost time for almost every sales- 
man. Page 463. 


Sales Manager’s Functions 


Walter Wyman, general sales manager 
of The Carter’s Ink Company, and 
Fred S. Phillips, secretary W. H. Dun- 
can Company, discuss the ever-expand- 
ing duties and responsibilities of the 
sales manager and tells how his activ- 
ities should be coordinated with the 
financial, credit and production de- 
partments of every business. Page 473. 


Sales Research 


What the Cotton Textile Institute is 
doing to find new markets and new 
uses for cotton is described in the 
article, “King Cotton Hunts for New 
Customers,” which appears on Page 
468. It shows how the cotton indus- 
try, in an endeavor to find a market 
for its surplus production, is bringing 
cotton products into competition with 
a long list of other products, such as 
paint, jute, paper, etc. The article is 
full of suggestions which show how 
any industry, seeking new markets, 
can find new uses and extend sales 
for its products when the right re- 
search program is inaugurated. 
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YOUR NAME 


Advertisin 
that keeps 
your name 
in the 
spotlight 


Keep your name before your cus- 
tomers’ eyes. Useful, imprinted 
Eversharps flash your nite. 
ing message dozens of times a 
day. Their effectiveness is prov- 
en (*), and they continue to 
pull orders for years because they 
are practically indestructible. 
Attractive, convenient, 100% de- 
pendable, imprinted Eversharp 
Pencils are appreciated adver- 
tising. 

In constant use—on desks, or 
clipped in pockets—they give 
your advertising ‘‘preferred posi- 
tion’’ in the hands of your cus- 
tomers. Long lived, they have 
the repetition punch that drives 
your message home and writes 
your name on valued orders. 


There isn't a better way to make 
your name and address a ready 
reference where it will do you 
the most good. The cost per cus- 
tomer is surprisingly low. Send 
the coupon ie details. 


*These business leaders have found 
that imprinted Eversharps make sales: 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Otis Elevator Co. : 
Second Security Bank of Chicago 
The Hoover Co. 


WAAL - 
EVERSHARP 


Company. 
Address 


A sample Eversharp, prices and a booklet 
of tested sales promotion plans ‘Twelve 
Ways to More Business’ will be sent to 
executives in exchange for this coupon 


Advertising Specialty Dept. 
THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly send me sample Eversharp, prices and 
booklet, “Twelve Ways to More Business.” 
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R. H. Ware, for the past six years 
general sales manager of the Log Cab- 
in Products Company, is now vice- 


“president and director of packed sales 


of Fineart Foods, Inc., Tuckahoe, New 
York. Mr. Ware served with the Log 
Cabin company for twelve years. Pre- 
viously he was with the Pet Milk 
Sales Corporation. 


EDWIN FARNHAM GREENE, chief ex- 
ecutive and treasurer of the Pacific 
Mills for the past twenty-one years, 
has resigned to form a new organiza- 
tion, which he will head. 

ALFRED E. COLBY, assistant treasurer 
of the Pacific Mills since 1919, suc- 
ceeds him. 


Under Mr. Greene’s direction the Pa- 
cific Mills increased sales from $9,- 
000,000, two decades ago, to more 
than $44,000,000 in 1927. The larg- 
est year was $66,000,000. 


CHESTER C. BASSETT, assistant sales 
manager of the Vicose Company, has 
been chosen president of the board of 
directors of the Rayon Institute. R. E. 
T. Harr of du Pont Rayon Company 
is vice-president. The institute has 
just been incorporated at New York 
under the name the Rayon Institute of 
America, Inc. ERNEST L. STARR is 
executive head. 


ARTHUR J. SWANSON has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Northwestern Expanded Metal Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


WILLIAM B. PUCKETT, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company in Canada, has 
been elected treasurer of the Acoustic 
Products Company at New York City. 
Previously, Mr. Puckett was head of 
the Musical Merchandise Company of 
Toronto, Canadian distributors for 
Brunswick, with offices in Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Calgary. 
His new headquarters are in New 
York. 
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Courtesy The Pullman.Company 


C. A. Craic has become sales promo- 
tion manager of the Sonora Phono- 
graph Company. Until recently he 
was sales manager of the Liberty Elec- 
tric Company, Stamford, Connecticut, 
recently acquired by the Sonora Com- 
pany. 

JACK Love, formerly with the Street 
Railways Advertising Company and 
with the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, has 
become advertising manager of the 
MJB Company, San Francisco, tea and 
coffee packers. Epwin E. WILson, in 
that position for the past four years, 
has resigned to join radio station 
KFRC there. 


E. E. ROTHMAN has been appointed 
assistant to HENRY T. EWALD, presi- 
dent of Campbell-Ewald Company, ad- 
vertising agency. The position has just 
been created. 


F. C. MILLHOFF, for sixteen years 
general sales manager of the Miller 
Rubber Company and more recently 
manager of car and truck manufactur- 
ers’ sales, has resigned. R. A. Mac- 
CORKLE will succeed him. 


C. E. Loomis SHAW has _ become 
western sales manager of the Address- 
ograph Company, San Francisco. He 
has been with the company for fifteen 
years—at New York, Toledo, Seattle 
and San Francisco. 

Addressograph has organized the 
Addressograph Company, Ltd., at 
Toronto, with A. R. PORTER, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
new company, in charge. 


Charles P. Catlin has become business 
manager of Outdoor America, monthly 
publication of the Izaak Walton 
League of America. Mr. Catlin is 4 
former vice-president of the Reming- 
ton Manufacturing Company and man- 
ager of sales promotion and director 
ot advertising of the Remington Arms 
Company. 
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Four-Day Weeks and 
Five-Hour Days 


—the Biggest Factor in Today’s 


High Selling Costs 


intensive competition every execu- 

tive is analyzing every phase of his 

business in an attempt to squeeze 
out unnecessary expense items and re- 
duce high operating or overhead cOsts. 
One particular figure towards which 
president, vice presidents and sales 
managers are directing a great deal of 
attention is the high cost of personal 
selling. 

Several phases of this can be 
checked accurately through regularly 
available figures, for example, through 
expense accounts and cost of sales- 
men’s cars. These figures are usually 
demanded for the purpose of curbing 
needless expenditures or the extrava- 
gant taste of salesmen who have not 
the fullest interests of the company at 
heart. 

There are, however, far more seri- 
ous phases of the problem of personal 
selling expense which are very diffi- 
cult to analyze or control because they 
are by nature so abstract. Perhaps, 
however, the most expensive part 
about selling to-day is the time a 
firm’s salesman spends in not selling. 

Substantially, this breaks down into 
two parts, the time the salesman ac- 
tually spends traveling from customer 
to customer or prospect, and the time 
he spends waiting for the opportunity 
to talk to his customer after he ar- 
tives at that customer’s place of busi- 
ness. Provided a salesman is conscien- 


I: these days of close margins and 
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Of the 59 salesmen who called at the 
Comfort Coal-Lumber offices during a 
ten-day period, only 8 arrived before 
10 A. M. Eleven came between 10 
and 11:45, while the remainder were 
all interviewed during the afternoon. 
Because 25 men called between 12:45 
and 3 o’clock, almost every one in this 
group had to wait to see the buyer 
and had to run the risk of having his 
interview cut short because of the 
long line of salesmen waiting. 


tious and does not stop along the road 
for purposes of recreation, curiosity in 
side-shows, or just for a rest under a 
tree by the roadside to read his daily 
paper (which many of us have often 
observed), the actual traveling time 
between points is a difficult one to 
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BY HIRAM BLAUVELT 


Vice President, Comfort Coal-Lumber 
Company, Hackensack, New Jersey 


hasten, change or vary. The problem 
therefore resolves itself into a question 
of how much time a salesman spends 
“waiting to sell.” 

Careful investigation would show 
the cost of waiting to be a truly stu- 
pendous figure, and in many cases a 
highly unnecessary sales expense. It 
has always struck me that a clever 
salesman, by changing his own travel- 
ing and selling habits to coincide with 
the habits of each individual customer, 
could very easily reduce his own wait- 
ing time to a minimum, rather than 
aimlessly taking ‘‘pot luck’’ at finding 
the man who has the buying “‘say so” 
at home, unengaged or away for the 
day. 

Much of the waiting time expense 
is the salesman’s own fault. One pur- 
chasing manager has stated that in a 
given week where five salesmen will 
call on a Monday morning, 20 or 25 
salesmen will call on Tuesday. He 
declares that most salesmen belong to 
what used to be called the OTIF club, 
or the “Out Tuesday in Friday Club.” 

In our own company we have made 
a study of salesmen’s calls and they 
quite fairly bear out this statement. 
As a gauge with which to measure the 
figures quoted below, a resume of our 
purchasing managet’s activity during 
the month of March indicates that: 
287 purchase orders were placed dur- 
ing the month; 42 inquiries for prices 
mailed out; 203 salesmen were inter- 
viewed (83 lumber salesmen, 62 
mason material salesmen, and the re- 
mainder of salesmen for specialty 
items such as nails, paint, roofing, 
etc.) ; 150 or more carloads of mate- 
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rials were received, unloaded and 
warehoused for resale. 

Every branch yard was visited by 
the purchasing agent once a week 
on Thursdays, and conferences were 
held with the yard manager as to 
stocks needed, new items required, etc. 

Inasmuch as a great deal of our 
purchasing is routine buying of staple 
products from established sources, we 
probably do not have as many sales- 
men approach our purchasing agent 
for an interview as we would if we 
were continuously buying new prod- 
ucts, such as a de- 
partment store does. 
On the other hand, 
in view of our 
regular established 
sources, the conclu- 
sions to be drawn 
from our figures are 
even more serious 
because salesmen 
who do call should 
know our buying 
habits and the per- 
sonal habits of our 
purchasing manager 
rather well by this 


MON. 


Yj 


TUE. 
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During the ten-day period between 
August 6 and August 15, 59 sales- 
men called at our office between the 
hours of 9 a. m. and 5:30 p. m., only 
19 being interviewed in the morn- 
ing. Only 8 arrived before 10 a. m., 
while 11 drifted in between 10 a. m. 
and 11:45. 

The balance of these 40 men were 
all interviewed during the afternoon; 
15 of them were interviewed from 3 
p- m. to 5:30. 

This means that there was an ex- 
tremely congested interview period be- 


WED. 


42 43 Febe 


A graphic picture of the congestion in the buyer’s office on Tues- 
days and Wednesdays which occurs because the majority of sales- 
men insist on calling on those days. 
rather difficult time getting started on Mondays—and only two 
men who called at the Comfort Coal-Lumber office during the 


month of June came on Saturday! 


THU. FRI. 


Salesmen apparently have a 


sales expense through the sheer wasie 
of waiting. 

The general sales manager of 1 
large concern which travels over 15\) 
salesman tells me that he became veiy 
much interested in how much it co:t 
his company’s salesmen just to make 
a call. He kept a record for the s'x 
summer months when the daily aver- 
age of calls was higher than the rest 
of the year, and found that the cost 
to the company averaged $3.41 for 
every call each one of the salesman 
made. In one of the winter months, 

namely February, 
when it was harder 
SAT. for salesmen to get 


jfyyyl a > 
— 6D $6.25 per call. 


When the president 
saw the figures he 
almost fainted. The 
worst part of the 
situation was that in 
many cases the com- 
pany’s salesmen were 
simply dropping in 
for a_ social all, 
saying “Hello! Need 


time. The fact is 
that his interviewing 
hours are congested despite this 
familiarity with his habits. 

Our check-up would seem to indi- 
cate that most salesmen do most of 
their work on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Monday as a rule being a fairly 
low day, Friday tapering off and Sar- 
urday registering practically nothing, 
often no calls at all. An analysis of 
the fairly busy pre-vacation month of 
June shows that calls were bunched 
as follows: 


Monday—31. 
Tuesday—42. 
Wednesday—43. 


Thursday—1—Yard inspection. 

Friday—39. 

Saturday—2. 

Supplementing these figures, our 
purchasing manager states that Mon- 
day is usually a fairly light day, Fri- 
day begins to taper off, and Saturday 
falls to practically nothing. His heav- 
iest day is usually Tuesday, as though 
the selling organizations just got 
started for the week at this time and 
this carries over until Wednesday. He 
says that salesmen are always trying to 
impress on him how early they had 
to leave home in order to get to see 
him at our office at 9 o'clock. Most 
of them claim they had to leave home 
at 7:30, particularly if they live in a 
very distant part of the territory. In- 
deed, one chap claims he left his 
house at 5:30 a. m. to cover his shore 
points, but he did not say, remarks 
our “P. M.,” whether he was going 
down on business or for a swim! 


tween 12:45 and 3 o'clock, when 25 
salesmen called for interviews on one 
or another of these days. In other 
words, the early afternoon seems to 
have been a very popular hour to call 
and a salesman dropping in at this 
hour of the day would have more 
waiting time and less chance of get- 
ting an interview than at any other 
time of the morning or afternoon. 

Furthermore, his chances of selling 
us would be correspondingly lower 
since he would be granted less time 
by the purchasing manager, and would, 
with the rush and press of other men 
to be interviewed, receive only part of 
his distracted attention. No purchas- 
ing manager, I care not who he is, 
can realize that he has a line of sales- 
men waiting to see him, and give the 
man he is actually interviewing at any 
given moment the same undivided, 
leisurely and thorough audience that 
he would if he felt there weren’t such 
a queue of men waiting. 

In short, it would seem that very 
few early birds are out catching worms 
before 10 o'clock in the morning, 
which would really be the most effec- 
tive selling time because there is less 
competition for interviews at that hour 
than at any other during the day. 

A friend of mine recently told me 
that he had an appointment with a 
man in New York at 9 o'clock. When 
he arrived at the office there was not 
a single salesman there, but at 10:30 
a. m., when he was leaving, there were 
at least 20 salesmen waiting, piling up 


anything to-day? 
No? Well, good- 
bye!’ and departing for their next 
customer, despite the fact that such a 
casual greeting and departure would 
count as one call on the sales report 
that night. 

With such mounting sales costs, it 
can readily be understood how doubly 
important it is that every individual 
call be effective, and that as many calls 
as possible be made in order that the 
unit cost per call be reduced, and 
again, that as much actual selling time 
with a minimum of waiting time be 
obtained on each call as is physically 
possible. 

One reason for the high sales ex- 
pense and long waiting time is that 
salesmen do not analyze the personal 


habits of the individual purchasing 


managers on whom they call, or the 
general buying habits of the com- 
panies they represent. 

For example, our purchasing man- 
ager goes on an inspection trip of all 
our yards every Thursday. Despite 
the fact that he has been doing this 
for about two years, there are still 
salesmen who should know better, 
who call at this office at headquarters 
and expect to see him on Thursdays! 
Naturally, this is altogether a waste 
call. The salesman must return the 
following day or skip us completely 
for that week or until his next trip. 

Often when we take on new lines 
our sales manager must sit in on the 
original negotiation and pass on the 


manufacturer's sales policies, dealer 


(Continued on page 497) 
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(The waste represented in the time these salesmen must spend waiting to 
see the buyer is the most expensive factor in today’s high selling costs. Every 
sales manager, no matter what his line may be, should undertake a study of 
the habits of his own men in the light of the information furnished in this 
article. Such a study will doubtless uncover some startling facts about the 
sources of high overhead, and will suggest methods for getting the men to 
spread their calls more intelligently and plan their travel and call schedules 
more efficiently. The Tuesday to Friday method is expensive. 


Three thousand of the best retail locations in the country offer a 
wonderful sales opportunity to the sales manager who can show the 
United Cigar buyers how his product can be sold. Mr. Granat tells 
how the company is always seeking new items to sell, and how 
salesmen should study the policies and merchandising methods 
of the big chains before trying to sell anything to them. 


Bring on Your Salesmen— 


We Are Open-Minded 


BY ALEXANDER GRANAT 


ANUFACTURERS §some- 
times say that it is hard to 
sell to us. In the next 


breath they say that it is hard 
to sell to any chain. They say that 
the chains demand a great deal in 
price concessions; that they ofven 
want goods made especially to ordet 
rather than accepting standard lines. 
And the inference is that it is much 
easier to sell to independently oper: 
ated stores, or to the wholesalers who 
represent them. This, in a way, is 
only natural. For one thing, the rela- 
tively larger order that the chain 
places in most cases, when it does 
order, would in any case tend to make 
it worth while to give it more consid- 
eration, by buyer and seller alike. 

But much of the difficulty—where 
there is difficulty—is probably due to 
the tardiness of the manufacturers 
themselves in adjusting their ways of 
dealing with the chains to the new 
methods that they have introduced 
into retailing, methods that affect the 
buying of the chains just as much as 
they do their selling policies. In 
many cases the manufacturer has been 
approaching the chain in the same 
attitude of mind, and employing the 
same sales tactics, that he has been 
accustomed to employ in dealing di- 
rectly, or indirectly, with the inde- 
pendently operated store. 

And the chain is not one store but 
many stores, bound together into a 
single organization, and directed by a 
single management. As compared to 
the average independently operated 
store this makes it necessary for the 
chain’s merchandising policies to be 
more specialized. Its organization has 
to be built up around just a few mer- 
chandising precepts. It cannot stock 
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this or that because some clever manu- 
facturer’s representative interests the 
management in the merits of the ar- 
ticle. A big chain store might be 
compared to an army. In a manner 
of speaking it can “advance,” of it 
can “‘retire,’ and so on. But it can- 
not hop, skip and jump, cut didos, nor 
do handsprings. It cannot do such a 
variety of stunts any more than an 
army could without breaking its 
formations. 

Because of its specialized nature 
there are just a few things, speaking 
from the standpoint of merchandising 
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Vice-President, United Cigar Stores, 
New York City 


policy, that the chain can do. It has 
to draw the lines rigidly as to what 
goods it shall stock. Very often, in- 
deed, it does happen that goods have 
to be made to order to fit its require- 
ments. And probably the average 
chain is hard to sell. But, on the 
other hand, the few things in mer- 
chandising that it can do it does sur- 
prisingly well. And so if a manu- 
facturer cam manage to meet the 
chain’s exacting requirements—and if 
there is any prospect that he can, the 
chain will be glad to meet him half- 
way—his effort is likely to be amply 
rewarded. 

In this matter of specialization the 
United Cigar Stores are typical of oth- 
er chains. Our sales are geared to just 
a few merchandising policies. Not all 
of them can be academically stated. 
Perhaps, sometimes, one will be em- 
phasized, and then another. But they 
are there, nevertheless. One of the 
easiest ones to define, a very impor- 
tant one, and one that is common to 
most of the large chains, is our policy 
of small profit and quick turnover. 
Goods have to move especially fast 
with us because of the costly street 
frontage of our 3,000 stores. Ninety 
per cent of them are corner locations, 
the best retailing locations in the 
United States. With our small profit 
margin, quick turnover becomes in- 
dispensable to pay the rent, or, as the 
case may be, justify the investment if 
it happens that we own the property 

I shall not attempt to go into the 
merchandising policies of the United 
Cigar Stores in detail—nor those of 
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chains in general. It is wise to avoid 
definitions where a growing business 
is concerned, whether it is big or little, 
a chain store or any other kind of 
business. If it is a living, growing 
thing it will always be changing a 
little. And although every business 
does have to be governed by definitely 
defined policies, it is best to let them 
be expressed in detail by the business 
itself rather than to try to put them 
into the copy book form. 

Probably the best statement of the 
merchandising policies of any chain 
store is a few of its representative 
stores. This is true of the United 
Cigar Stores. There is no way a 
manufacturer can get a better general 
picture of the kind of goods that we 
would be likely to stock than by visit- 


ing a few of our stores. By the same 
token the manufacturer's sample case 
is our best general index as to whether 
he can supply goods that appear de- 
sirable to us. But neither does the 
representative store nor the sample case 
tell the whole of the story. Before 
they can do business together the 
manufacturer and the chain store 
usually have to know a good deal 
about each other, and what each can 
do for the other. 

One purpose of this article is to 
suggest to manufacturers some of the 
things that the chains can do for them. 
On the other hand, there are probably 
many ways in which the chains could 
benefit from more knowledge about 
what manufacturers can and cannot do 
for them. It would be an advantage 


§ “It is our policy, as it 
is that of most of the 
chains, to see every 
manufacturer’s _repre- 
sentative who calls on 
us and salesmen can call 
on us at any time dur- 
ing business hours.” 
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for the chains and the manufacturers 
to be better acquainted. I am inclined 
to believe this, because there have been 
so many cases in which knowing the 
manufacturer of an article and hav- 
ing some knowledge of important 
factors in his problems of production 
and distribution has led to dealings 
very satisfactory to us and very satis- 
factory to the manufacturer as well. 

One good example of this is our 
dollar watch. It happened that we 
had already had dealings with the 
maker of it for a number of years. 
He had been supplying watches for 
our premium department. Very close 
figuring had to be done on both sides. 
Our margin of profit would have to 
be small. And the manufacturer also 
would have to figure his profit with 
great micety. Such careful figuring 
could probably only have been accom- 
plished on a basis of mutual con- 
fidence and some knowledge from ex- 
perience on the part of the manufac- 
turer as to what he could expect from 
us and similar knowledge on our part 
of what we could expect from him. 
Actually we had sufficient confidence 
in him to place a first order of 50,000 
And he soon had to make an addition 
to his plant to supply our repeat 
orders, and it was a year and a half or 
more before he was able to fully meet 
our demands. 

(Continued on page 504) 


Courtesy United Cigar Stores 
Company. Photo by Lazarnick 


§ A tag attached to the Myles Salt 
Company’s bag shows how the bag 
may be cut up to make rompers for 
the children or overalls for the men 


of the household. 


FARM SEZs 
aan 


OUNDED in 1926, the Cotton 

Textile Institute, Inc., with head- 

quarters in New York City, was 

organized to promote the “‘prog- 
ress and development of cotton indus- 
tries.”” The present membership repre- 
sents more than two-thirds of the pro- 
duction in the United States, or more 
than two-thirds the aggregate capital- 
ization of the cotton industry which 
is $2,000,000,000. 

The institute is maintained by 
members’ contributions prorated per 
number of spindles of member manu- 
facturers. It is set up to benefit the 
industries through activity in statis- 
tics, Cost accounting, new uses, simpli- 
fication, standardization and _ specifica- 
tions, code of trade practices and con- 
ferences with: distributors and cotton 
growers. “\? 

One of the’primary functions of the 
institution has been to discover means 
to extend the present use of cotton 


Illustrations 
by 


Lazarnick 


The Dickinson Seed Company 

uses bags made of a huck towel- 

ing cotton material with a slip 

inside explaining to the farmer’s 

wife that the bags can easily be 
used for towels. 


production and to develop new uses 
for cotton. This type of work is the 
responsibility of the new uses sections 
under the leadership of E. C. Morse. 
Not long after this new uses section 
was established, it was discovered by 
one of the members that highway and 
traffic signs and markers made of cot- 
ton were being used in Rhode Island. 
The manufacturer of these signs was 
found to be the Wamblu Corporation, 
Rochester, New York. 

Analyzing the use of cotton high- 
way and traffic markers in coopera- 
tion with the Wamblu Corporation, 
the new uses section estimated that 
the added potential consumption for 
cotton, if the United States as a whole 
seriously adopts these cotton markers, 
would be 5,000,000 square yards. 

In an effort to promote this new 
use of cotton a folder of eight pages 
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was prepared, liberally illustrated with 
photographs of cotton markers in 
actual use and offering testimonials 
from users. These folders, along with 
a letter, were sent to the members of 
the institute, urging them to have their 
organizations get in touch with the 
police and municipal officials in their 
localities, with a view to interesting 
them in this new method of highway 
and traffic marking. 

A liberal supply of the folders 
was also sent to the Farm Federa- 
tion Bureaus and to the American Cot- 
ton Growers’ Exchange, urging them 
to ask their members to boost the use 
of these cotton markers in their locali- 
ties. 

In addition to this promotion work 
the head of the new uses section ad- 
dressed the flat duck group of the 
institute at the meeting of the manu- 


Cotton Hunts for 


Customers 


Cotton competing with 
paint, with paper, jute 
and other products is but 
one phase of the intense 
competition between in- 
dustries that exist to- 
day. This story tells 
what the Cotton Textile 
Institute is doing to find 
new uses for the ever- 
increasing cotton crop. 


facturers and sales executives of the 
group. Thirty mills were represented, 
or about 80 per cent of the total pro- 
ducers. With samples of the markers 
and photographs, Mr. Morse pre- 
sented the possibilities of this large 
market and urged them to promote 
this particular use of their product by 
boosting it in their localities with the 
police and highway officials. The 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
North Carolina, at their annual meet- 
ing at which 150 manufacturers were 
present, were also shown photoyrapns 
and samples and urged to promote 
these cotton markers locally. 

With the idea of spreading the 
same gospel, the state supervisors 
of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education were addressed by Mr. 
Morse. These supervisors direct the 
teachers of agriculture and home 
economics in Southern states and are 
expected to bring before them, and 
in turn their students, the advantages 
of these cotton markers to increase 
cotton consumption. Some of the 
same procedure was followed during 
Textile Week, held at the North Caro- 
lina State College, at which 200 stu- 
dents and junior mill executives were 
present. Here again pamphlets were 
distributed in liberal quantities. 

According to the Wamblu Corpora- 
tion, this promotional effort on the 
part of the Cotton Textile Institute 


increased the corporation’s sales more 
than $300,000 last year. 

Some storage warehouses are con- 
sidering the value of cotton markers 
for aisle marking and bays for storage, 
notably, the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Stores’ chain. Of course, the obvious 
advantage of cotton markers over 
paint is that the cotton fabrics can be 
easily ripped up and pasted down in 
another spot. 

An illustration of what the Cotton 
Textile Institute has done to extend 
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present uses of cotton is their study 
in regard to the proper length of bed 
sheets. With the help of as many as 
75 representatives of manufacturers, 
retailers, jobbers and consumers, such 
as textile specialists of women’s clubs 
and home economics, schools and col- 
leges, and in conjunction with the 
simplified practice department of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, as well as mattress manufac- 
turers and hotels, the new uses section 
has made a comprehensive survey 
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The use of cotton markers for highway and traffic signs has been pro- 
moted by the new uses section of the Cotton Textile Institute. 


which effectively illustrates the ideal 
length of the bed sheet to be 108 
inches. 

This study was brought about by 
the unsatisfactory condition in the sale 
of cotton bed sheets. Bed sheets have 
been sold on the basis of price, rather 
than adequate length, with the result 
that the industry as a whole suffered. 
Eighty per cent of the production of 
sheets is standardized into four 
widths, the single, double, three-quar- 
ters and full, while almost the entire 
production is of lengths of 90, 99 and 
108 inches. In the survey it was 
found that many clerks in an endeavor 
to sell the customer would explain 
that the 90-inch sheet was plenty 
large enough and standard. 

In an endeavor to settle which was 
the best size for a sheet, the new uses 
staff, through personal contact and 
correspondence with the various con- 
sumer groups concerned, found that 
the opinion of these groups was that 
the larger sheet of 108 inches was 
the most advantageous because of the 
economy in less cleaning of mattresses 
and blankets, the added comfort 
through the protection of the extra 
length of the sheet in preventing con- 
tact with the blankets, and the better 
health conditions through the fact 
that sheet covers for blankets prevent 
germ transmission to some extent. 

The results of the survey have just 
been published in a twelve-page book- 
let, liberally illustrated with photo- 
graphs as well as instructions in the 
proper method of bed-making. These 
booklets are being distributed to the 


members of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association with the hope that 
clerks in the sheet department will 
each be given a copy to improve their 
sales talk. Some of the 110 depart- 
ment stores in the country that main- 
tain training schools for their clerks, 
have, through personal contact made 
by an institute member, been told the 
advantages of the 108-inch sheet. 

The Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 
has been sent enough copies of these 
booklets to distribute to their mem- 
bers arid their salesmen. Some 10,000 
teachers of home economics in uni- 
versities, colleges and schools will re- 
ceive copies to give to their 600,000 
students. Copies have also been dis- 
tributed to the Farm Federation Bu- 
reaus and to the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange. 

The manufacturers of Utica, Pep- 
peral, Pacific, Dwight and Pequot 
sheets have featured the new length 
of 108 inches in their advertising. 
The promotion of the new uses sec- 
tion has been too recent to gather new 
statistics on the increased sales result- 
ing. But even though the new size 
should not increase the sale of sheets 
the extra cotton consumed by the new 
size will, with the same number of 
sheets sold previously, increase the 
consumption of cotton some 35,000,- 
000 square yards. In presenting the 
108-inch size to the consumer, the 
survéy establishes one simple sales 
point; the sheets and the mattresses 
should be considered as an ensemble, 
with the sheet as a cover for the 
mattress. 
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Another example of how the new 
uses section of the institute is extend- 
ing the present use of cotton is the 
work this department has done in co- 
operating with the National Tent and 
Awning Association. They found 
that there are three main hindrances 
to the sale of awnings. First, archi- 
tects often in designing houses ar- 
range the window frames in such a 
way as to make it difficult to attach 
awning rods and hinges. This is par- 
ticularly true in stucco, brick and stone 
houses. Second, it was found that the 
awning as an architectural form had 
been neglected by the architect and, 
except in sporadic cases, the design of 
awnings that would harmonize with 
and embellish the architecture of the 
building itself sadly lacked develop- 
ment. Third, it was developed that 
some method of fire-resisting would 
have to be devised in order to make 
the awning a umiversal accessory of 
office buildings, apartment hotels and 
houses. To solve this last problem 
the Cotton Textile Institute in con- 
junction with their representatives at 
the Bureau of Standards, and the staff 
of the Bureau of Standards is at pres- 
ent studying methods of treatment. 


Prizes for Awning Designs 


To stimulate interest in awnings as 
an architectural form and to bring to 
the attention of the architect the pos- 
sibilities of design in awnings, the 
institute supported by the awning 
fabric manufacturers with the Archi- 
tectural League of New York as pro- 
fessional advisers, sponsored a com- 
petition for awning designs, offering 
prizes of more than a thousand dol- 
lars. Through advertising in archi- 
tectural papers the profession was 
notified that the competition was on 
three styles of houses: a building 
along English colonial lines, another 
of the English cottage type and a 
house adapted from the Spanish. 

The results of this competition 
were exceedingly gratifying in stirring 
up interest in the architectural pro- 
fession, besides resulting in highly 
usable designs for the awning manu- 
facturers. In fact the competition 
was so successful that the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute expects to run another 
competition next Spring and, on the 
basis of the two competitions, make 
up a booklet covering the whole sub- 
ject of awnings and their designs 
which will be distributed to the archi- 
tectural profession. If all plans are 
carried out without a hitch, this study 
and its promotion is hoped to double 
the use of awnings, thereby increasing 
the consumption of cotton some 17,- 
000,000 yards a year. 

(Continued on page 498) 


Cartons That Pave the Way 
to Bigger Sales 


HE carton selected for any prod- 

uct should serve four specific 

purposes: first, it should pro- 

vide a suitable container for 
the product; second, it should protect 
the product; third, it should be of 
such form and shape as to make the 
product convenient to display and 
handle, and fourth, it should help to 
sell the product. 

No one of these four factors can 
be ignored with impunity when select- 
ing a suitable carton for any product. 
The four factors logically should be 
considered in the above order, too, but 
inasmuch as a majority of the readers 
of this discussion are interested pri- 
marily in advertising and selling, we 
will reverse the above order and take 
up the sales value of cartons first. 


A Few “Catch the Eye” 


At the same time we might suggest 
that the discussion of the first two 
factors named above, while necessarily 
somewhat technical and perhaps of 
more direct benefit to the purchasing 
agent and the production manager, 
will be found of interest to the sales 
and advertising executives, as well. 
Cartons usually are selected and passed 
on by a group of executives, includ- 
ing those in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising, and it is obvious that the 
more a sales manager or an advertis- 
ing manager knows about cartons, the 
more intelligent suggestions he will 
be prepared to offer. 

If you take just a casual glance at 
a display of carton goods in a win- 
dow, in a show case, or on the shelves 
of a store, you find that here and there 
a few items “catch the eye,’ while 
the scores or even hundreds of others 
blur into an indefinite mass. Any 
advertising man knows the reason for 
this; the few items that attract at- 
tention and seem to stand out from 
the others do so for the same reason 
that a well-prepared advertisement of 
any kind stands out and dominates a 
page. It is distinctive in some way, 
while the others are just ordinary and 
are all constructed along pretty much 
the same commonplace lines. 

The fundamental principles of ad- 
vertising apply to cartons, for a carton 
is an advertisement. White space, 
illustration, copy, color and propor- 
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President, Michigan Carton Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Leading manufacturers in nearly all lines are now picturing their 
product in use or ready to serve on the face of the carton 


tion are just as important in a carton 
advertisement as in any other. I 
sometimes think that if he would fol- 
low the example of the poster artists 
in laying out the design for the front 
of a carton, one would do a much 
better job. Just a picture, in brilliant 
color, with the name of the product 
and perhaps a couple of words, is all 
that should be on the front panel of 
a carton, for that is all the eye can 
take in at a glance and a glance is all 
that can be hoped for from the 
casual prospect who sees the carton in 
the window or on the shelf. 

It may be surprising to many adver- 
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tising men to know that one of the 
greatest faults of those who select car- 
tons is their tendency to try to crowd 
as much copy as possible on to it. 
Men who are fanatics on the subject 
of white space in magazine or news- 
paper copy insist on plastering their 
cartons with hundreds of words in 
fine print that no one will ever read. 
They want to tell what a wonderful 
product theirs is, what it is made of, 
what it is good for, how to use it 
and all the rest. 

Of course, there are six sides to a 
carton—counting top and bottom— 
and these may be considered as space 
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for six display advertisements. It is 
seldom, however, that a prospect sees 
any except the one on the front of the 
carton. Once in a great while a curi- 
ous prospect may pick up the carton 
and look it over, but such a prospect 
is the exception and is hardly deserv- 
ing of much consideration in prepar- 
ing the layout. The customer who 
buys the product for the first time may 
glance at all sides of the carton after 
he gets home, but certainly he is not 
likely to read a lot of fine print. 

The most successful manufacturers 
now use very little copy on their car- 
tons. The name of the product, an 
illustration, perhaps a supplementary 
phrase or two concerning the product, 
and the name and address of the 
manufacturer occupy the front of the 
carton and the back is frequently a 
duplicate of the front. A few remarks 
about the preparation or use of the 
product may be made on the sides, 
the top may carry the name of the 
product and perhaps a picture, al- 
though this would be more valuable 
on the front or back, and the bottom 
may be left blank or treated like the 
top. In the case of bulk goods the 
net weight usually is included in small 
type on the front of the carton. If a 
long list of directions is thought neces- 
sary, this may be printed on the back, 
provided the list is not entirely too 
long for the space; otherwise only the 
principal directions should be printed 
on the carton and the complete list 
should be enclosed. 


Picturing Product in Use 


Pictorial copy is known to be one 
of the most arresting features of an 
advertisement, and it is worthy of 
note that leading manufacturers in 
nearly all lines now are picturing their 
product in use or ready to serve on 
the face of the carton. A cereal manu- 
facturer who for years had featured 
only the name and trade-mark in three 
colors on his carton developed an at- 
tractive design showing the product 
ready to serve, using a four-color proc- 
ess, and the concern experienced an 
immediate increase in sales as a result. 
This design was tried out for a year 
and the same design is now being used 
a second year. 

A butter manufacturer who former- 
ly had cartons printed in a type de- 
sign changed to a three-color process 
design displaying the product ready to 
serve and found the increased cost 
inconsiderable when compared with 
the increased. sales. 

A manufacturer of shaving soap 
changed from type and solid reverse 
etching to an action design in colors 
with the same result. 

Anyone can readily recall other ex- 
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amples by thinking of such products 
as cereals, butter, coffee, cake, gelatin 
products, curtain poles, razors, tobacco, 
dried fruit, electric light bulbs, bath- 
room fixtures, or almost any other 
kind of goods. In the case of food 
products, particularly, the design 
usually “looks good enough to eat” 
and has undoubted selling power. 


W. I. Fell 


In this article Mr. Fell dis- 
cusses some of the points a sales 
manager must watch in select- 
ing a carton for his product. 
Should he use color? Should he 
varnish? Should he change his 
design frequently? What 
weight board should he specify? 
These and many other questions 


having a vital effect upon the 


value of a container, from a sales 
standpoint, are fully treated. 


It is important to bear in mind, al- 
so, that no advertisement should be 
obscured in any way. Readers will 
probably recall that one prominent 
cereal manufacturer up until a year 
and a half ago wrapped cartons in 
waxed paper to protect the contents 
from moisture and that this manufac- 
turer now uses a paraffin-treated bag 
inside the carton for this purpose. 
That waxed paper was obscuring the 
advertisement on the front of the car- 
ton. Numerous others have done 
much the same thing, or at least have 
left off the wrapper. Some still use 
a wrapper, however, their idea ap- 
parently being that the wrapper pro- 
tects the handsome carton and assures 
the purchaser that it has not been 
opened. This is good, in a way, but 
the fact remains that the wrapper 
obscures the advertisement and so 
lessens the sales value of the carton. 
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Color is another of the known fac- 
tors of advertising that has exceptional 
attention value and sales power, and 
the use of the color process in car- 
tons is increasing rapidly. The use 
of two to four colors is the most prac- 
tical in printed cartons. More are 
superfluous, for by lapping the smaller 
number it is possible to produce five 
to ten different shades in any desirable 
combination suitable for the design. 

I believe I can sum up this subject 
in a sentence: I have known scores of 
manufacturers to change ¢o the color 
process and I have never known one 
to change from it. 

The difference in cost is only about 
5 per cent, and that isn’t very much 
in the price of a carton. 

Still another way to enhance the at- 
tention value of a carton is to varnish 
it. The varnish itself is transparent 
and merely serves to add luster and 
brightness to the colors and to keep 
them fresh. This overprint varnish 
process adds considerably to the 
brightness of any color or combination 
of colors and prevents fading in the 
sunlight. 

And now just a few pointers about 
colors and color plates. 


Primary Colors Are Best 


As a general rule, primary colors or 
combinations should be used on car- 
tons because of their brilliance. If the 
colors of a carton have a flat, dead 
appearance, they give the impression 
that the goods are old, whereas inks 
that have lustre produce the opposite 
impression. If dull colors must be 
used, they may at least be varnished. 

If the carton is likely to be exposed 
to the sun—and most cartons are— 
sunfast inks should be specified. 

If the carton is to contain soap, 
soap powder, or other alkalies, inks 
that are sunproof and alkali-proof 
should be specified. To test the inks 
for alkali, use a quantity of the con- 
tents of the carton to two-thirds as 
much water, immerse the carton for 
five minutes, and let lie until 
thoroughly dry. This is a severe test, 
and any ink will lose its lustre when 
subjected to it, but if the inks are 
alkali-proof, they will not fade or 
“bleed.” 

If you have original engravings 
made, be sure to specify to the en- 
graver that the plates be deep etched 
and that all lines and letters have 
good, sharp, clean appearance. All 
ragged edges must be removed. The 
engraving should be made of heavy 
metal—not mounted on wood. This 
is necessary in order to secure a plate 
that will stand the heavy pressure re- 
quired to mould the printing plates 

(Continued on page 508) 


How the Sales Manager’s Job 


Has Expanded 


have followed the sales executive 

over a period of even two decades 

that his activities and scope have 
increased remarkably. So constant and 
so great has been the growth that the 
title sales manager is now indicative 
rather than descriptive. 

For his duties and responsibilities, 
which were only recently seen to be- 
gin and end with the acquisition of 
orders, now embrace such a variety of 
duties and responsibilities as to be in 
themselves a tribute to the position, 
regardless of the ability of the in- 
dividual to live up to the position. 
Just as sales developed into marketing, 
and at a comparatively recent date 
into merchandising, in its relationship 
to the sales executive, so the range of 
his activities has expanded from the 
securing of sales volume to other 
phases involved in the marketing of 
a product, and finally to definite tie- 
ups to the production, traffic, credit 
and collection activities involved in 
merchandising. 


Not Like the Old Days 


It is a far cry from the days in 
which the sales manager brought in 
sales which were sifted by the credit 
manager and filled, provided the pro- 
duction and traffic ends found them- 
selves in a position to handle orders 
once credited. Today not only would 
the credit manager feel that the sales 
executive was childish if he solicited 
orders at random, the sales executive 
himself would ask for a psychopathic 
examination. 

For the sales executive of today 
does not believe in wasting the time 
and strength of his sales force on the 
inside or in the field in obtaining 
orders which cannot be credited. From 
a cold-blooded dollar standpoint he 
knows that he cannot afford the lux- 
uty of haphazard solicitation. 

Similarly he realizes that to make 
service more than a shallow, meaning- 
less assertion, there must be coordi- 
nated activities, so that the factory 
produces the merchandise which will 
be wanted at definite dates, and that 
the traffic manager is an advance part- 
ner in sales activities. 

From still another angle the sales 
executive today assumes advance, 
rather than belated, responsibilities in 


r is entirely clear to those who 


BY WALTER F. WYMAN 


General Sales Manager, the Carter's Ink Company, Boston, 


FRED 5%. 


ana 


PHILLIPS 


Secretary W. H. Duncan Company, Inc., New York City 


For the past few years there has been a pronounced 
trend among the leading companies towards giving 
the sales manager greater responsibility and wider 
authority in matters which once were reserved for 


the owner of the business. 


More and more com- 


panies are drawing their general officers from the 
sales department. That is why this review of the 
need for broader contacts, more thorough know!l- 
edge of finance, world trade, market research and 
economics is particularly timely. A sales manager 
will get a bigger picture of his job by reading it. 


connection with the conduct of cus- 
tomers. His analyses of his sales costs 
have taught him that it means a sub- 
stantial investment to add a customer 
buying in small volume. Consequent- 
ly he knows that he literally cannot 
afford to lose an established customer 
unnecessarily. 

Therefore, he is the advance ally 
of the collection manager. The sales 
executive must develop in his field 
representatives a consciousness of duty 
to his customers, to himself and to 
his house, so that no _ customer, 
through lack of effort in education, 
will hazard his credit standing or sub- 
ject himself to forcible collection 
methods. 


Customers’ Balance Wheel 


This may frequently mean that the 
field representative must be a balance 
wheel for some of his customers. 
Where they have ability to display and 
sell he must supplement their possible 
deficiency in knowledge of finance. 
He must be able to show the danger 
of under-development financially and 
over-expansion financially. The field 
representative must go a step further 
and at least indicate the path to proper 
wholesale and retail accounting. 
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Viewed from still another angle 
the salesman owes it to the dealer to 
acquaint him with the danger of lim- 
iting his purchases by tardy payments. 
Not infrequently, particularly in the 
retail field, a customer will limit his 
purchases from his sources of supply 
by making them wait for their money 
when, as a matter of fact, he is lim- 
iting his own purchases and very pos- 
sibly slowing down his own deliveries. 


Improving Credit and Profits 


Either, or both combined, limit his 
profits. 

Time after time these retailers, by 
entirely sound loans from local banks 
and trust companies, could not merely 
technically improve their credit stand- 
ing with their sources of supply, but 
actually make a handsome profit on 
interest charges alone. 

A retail druggist in Ohio, with a 
volume of $150,000 a year, was all 
but notorious for his tardy payments. 
These, in many cases, were deliberate, 
as the druggist conceived the idea that 
he was entitled to pay thirty days after 
maturity in return for the interest he 
was showing in the manufacturer's 
products. What he did not recognize 
was that the field representatives who 
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called on him knew that because of 
his slow payments their houses would 
not credit orders of more than a cer- 
tain size. 

This meant that they supplied him 
regularly with a staple merchandise 
which he had previously carried, but 
carefully refrained from showing him 
other items, which he could readily 
sell at a profit, but which would bring 
his orders over the credit limit. 

Finally, one of his sources of sup- 
ply, in connection with territorial 
changes, sent to him a veteran field 
representative who correctly diagnosed 
the case. Spending an extra day with 
this customer he paved the way to the 
straightening of the druggist’s rela- 
tions with all his sources of supply, 
and directly led to a third larger sales 
and correspondingly increased net 
profits. 


Needs Financial Knowledge 


The sales executive today must 
train his field representatives at the 
outset, thus to serve as an enmeshing 
gear, synchronizing the activities of 
the customer, the sales department and 
the credit department, in order to 
eliminate the necessity of collection 
department activities. 

The necessity for a knowledge of 
finance on the part of the sales execu- 
tive is not infrequently overlooked. 
This is doubtless because the majority 
of customers’ problems involving finan- 
cial problems admit time for submis- 
sion to the treasurer, finance manager, 
or credit manager. 

Not infrequently, however, the 
sales manager in person, or in the per- 
son of his field representatives, has 
an acute and immediate need of 
knowledge of finance. In effect the 
customer says: “I will greatly expand 
my activities with your products under 
such and such conditions. The neces- 
sity for your meeting these conditions 
is because of my recent recapitaliza- 
tion.” 

If the sales executive or his per- 
sonal representative in the field has an 
adequate knowledge of finance he can 
tell from the details which would 
naturally follow such a presentation 
whether or not the proposal was en- 
tirely logical; probably acceptable or 
hopeless. From a purely sales angle 
such a diagnosis is essential since it 
involves conditions out of the ordi- 
nary—and in such conditions selling 
efforts must proceed from a negative 
rather than a positive standpoint. 

It is clear that if the salesman or 
the sales executive blindly plunges 
ahead hoping that all will work out 
satisfactorily to the finance end he 
runs grave risk of losing both the con- 
fidence and the patronage of the cus- 


tomer. Conversely with a sound 
though elementary knowledge of 
finance he can, on the spot, delicately 
direct the customer away from the im- 
possible to the possible. 

He can, without offense, obtain the 
full story in case there is a probability 
only of the plan proposed being ac- 
ceptable in its suggested form or with 
some modifications. He can safely 
and instantly proceed with straight 
selling provided his knowledge of 
finance shows him that the proposal, 
while unusual, is so sound as to be 
certain of acceptance at headquarters. 

The sales manager must know how 
to prepare and use statistics. These 
may be, in rare instances, only the 
statistics of sales and sales costs of 
his own enterprise. More frequently, 
however, he must know how to use, 
if not how to prepare, the wonderful 
statistical information which can be 
his stalwart support by its collateral 
bearing on his enterprise. 

At one extreme we have a New 
England manufacturer whose sales 
production problems are immensely 
simplified by figures originating in 
the building industry. Since his prod- 
ucts cannot be used unless there are 
buildings erected, the statistics, start- 
ing with contracts placed, directly 
guide him in predicting accurately, 
months in advance, not only the 
amount of sales activity which will be 
required but the type of sales activity. 


More General Statistics 


In other cases statistics would be of 
a more general nature and form a 
guide as to the territories in which 
sales activities may be successfully 
prosecuted within the bounds of al- 
lowable sales costs. They may point 
directly to certain counties in which 
sales activities have always been con- 
ducted, but which, in the light of sta- 
tistics, have not produced results com- 
mensurate with the earning power 
within that county. 

While it is obvious that general- 
isms are frequently misleading, and 
that statistics which are too broad in 
their classifications may be worse than 
useless, it is equally true that many 
sales executives fail of greatest ful- 
filment because they ignore the dan- 
ger signs which statistics would fur- 
nish on one hand, and the beckoning 
finger towards fertile fields for sales 
seed which are extended to them by 
other statistics. 

There are still neglected sales fields 
for many manufacturers in the United 
States. There are the “miracle towns” 
of one to 5,000 population, in which 
there will be found a dominant trade 
outlet influencing the retail purchases 
over a hundred-mile zone. 


In fact, one manufacturer, who 
prided himself on covering, by per- 
sonal representatives, every city and 
town in the United States down to 
five thousand population, was amazed 
to find, by sheer accident, his tenth 
largest customer out of fifteen thou- 
sand on his books, in a town of 
twenty-five hundred normal popula- 
tion. 

Which leads us naturally to the 
truth that the sales manager must 
know market research. He must know 
how to find markets. He must know 
how to find out about markets of 
which he knows little more than the 
name and existing sales totals. Even 
alert sales executives are too prone to 
be content with large dollar sales 
totals in certain cities, when their 
actual possibilities are three to five 
times greater than their actual sales. 


Reason for This Condition 


Most frequently the reason for this 
condition is due to their enjoying 
more than their share of wholesale 
distribution in a jobbing center, but 
leaving practically the entire retail 
field to competitors. Sales executives 
who are inclined to sniff at market re- 
search have a rule-of-thumb method 
of dividing dollar sales by population 
figures. They take the result to show 
whether a town or city is above or 
below par, and pay little attention to 
those shown to be above par. 

This leads them to contrast, on 
terms of equality, a city with little 
jobbing interest and a city which may 
well sell beyond its borders as much 
as it sells within its boundaries. While 
market research is far more than a 
matter of such simple check-ups as 
have been described, these alone 
would prove the necessity for the sales 
manager knowing the principles of 
market research and to put into prac- 
tice at least some of these principles. 

The sales manager should know 
economics. He should know what 
conditions render sales expense futile 
and what conditions justify it ab- 
normal. He should not, of necessity, 
be an economist, but he should know 
when a slump occurs in any given 
zone, whether the underlying factors 
causing the depression are incidental 
or fundamental . 

If he does not know the reason for 
12-cent cotton it is not probable that 
he will know the inevitable effects of 
12-cent cotton, or be in a position to 
more than guess fantastically at the 
probable date of amelioration of such 
a condition. 

The sales manager should know ex- 
port selling as well as domestic selling. 
Even though his product is not one 


(Continued on page 499) 
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Wherever Your Salesmen G 


Give them the help of lighted pictures 
to show sales points and get the orders. 


Outstanding sales organizations are using 
this method of consumer selling with a 
new projector that is a real selling tool 
of high optical efficiency. It is simple, 
substantial and remarkably compact. 
250 O K’d Ideas in His Put the plug in any light socket and it 
Pocket tells your story in bright, clear pictures 
—lighted still pictures that change. 


Descriptive booklet about this new 
Explaining Machine (634’x4’x2”; weight ’ 
134 pounds) will be sent on request. We'll be glad to show you all about it. 


service 


Newspapers’ Film Corporation 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, GRAYBAR BLDG.—DAYTON, REIBOLD BLDG.—DETROIT, GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE UT. 8. 
STILL AND MOTION PICTURES — PROJECTORS — ANIMATED DRAWINGS — SCREENS — SLIDEFILMS 


H| 
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Chile to 
“Sell’’ Itself 


in Motion 
Pictures 


O “sell” Chile to the rest of 
the world—and to North Amer- 
ica in particular—the govern- 
ment of this South American re- 
public has had five motion pictures 
made dealing with the life and indus- 
try of the country. These will be dis- 
tributed free of charge to theatres, 
schools, colleges, clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
community centers, education bureaus, 
Chambers of Commerce and other or- 
ganizations using motion picture films. 
Five months were spent in making 
the pictures and between 50,000 and 
60,000 feet of film were brought back 
to New York for editing and cutting. 
This has been made up into five sub- 
jects—Government, Art and Educa- 
tion, Agriculture and Mining, Rail- 
roads and Commerce, and Travel. 
Realizing that to sell you must be 
interesting, the promoters of these pic- 
tures have gotten away from the “ani- 
mated inventory” of foreign scenery 
and American-made steam shovels. The 
industrial reels tell the story of man’s 
ingenuity in working the rich treasures 
of natural resources which have re- 
mained untouched for centuries. They 
bring out evidence of the industrial ad- 
vancement of this little-known country 


in showing the greatest rock crushers 
in the world, the largest steam shovels 
in the world, the most spectacular feats 
of underwater drilling, etc., yet this 
material has been so woven into the 
continuity that it appears as a natural 
part ot the story. 

The travel reels, intended to stimu- 
late tourist interest, dramatize a par- 
ticularly glorious part of Chile as ‘The 
Switzerland of the Americas” and are 
calculated to make even the most jaded 
globe-trotter realize that he has missed 
something exceedingly worth-while if 
he has not yet paid a visit to Chile. 

The film on government is designed 
to present the progress and stability of 
the country, and the entire series, it is 
expected, will attract both the confi- 
dence and capital of the American peo- 

le. 

The Chilean Government apparently 
realizes how limited the knowledge is, 
in North America, as to the real na- 
ture of Chile’s commerce, resources 
and living habits. And it is an ex- 
pression of confidence in United States 
business methods when they tackle the 
problem of correcting the many mis- 
taken impressions abroad, through 
modern sales tactics. In this competi- 
tive age even governments have to 
be “sold.” And Chile is doing a 
thorough job of selling itself, hoping 


§ The Chilean Government, realizing how 
limited the knowledge is in North Amet- 
ica of the real nature of Chile’s commerce, 
resources and living habits, has had five 
motion pictures made for showing in the 
United States and elsewhere. 
with Government, Art and Education, 
Agriculture and Mining, Railroads and 
Commerce, and Travel. 


These deal 


Courtesy of Visuyraphic Pictures, Inc. 


*, 
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that it will prove profitable to ex- 


tend, in this way, the world’s 
knowledge of the country and its ad- 
vantages and attractions. 

To sales managers the film will be 
particularly interesting for it shows 
many American products in use. The 
rock crushers mentioned in a previous 
paragraph were made by Allis-Chal- 
mers, the large steam shovels by 
Bucyrus, and the drilling equipment 
by the Sullivan Machinery Company. 

Through American contracting firms 
who are carrying out large engineering 
projects in countries such as Chile, 
many products for the United States 
are first introduced in foreign mar- 
kets. In this picture there is a good 
chance to see how these products from 
the United States have paved the way 
for other products, and created new 
markets for all kinds of merchandise 
from the United States. 

With more than 67,000 “‘non-theat- 
rical’”” exhibitors, equipped for show- 
ing motion pictures, it is expected that 
this film on Chile will have an un- 
usually wide distribution. 


M. Samuels, manufacturer of New- 
atk Shoes, .is placing contracts with 
newspapers in approximately 500 cities 
through Lennen & Mitchell. The 
campaign will start September 15. 
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The Harvey Smiths 
CAN be multiplied 


Harvey SMITH had lost a sizable 
order. One of his prospects needed an 
item in a hurry, and the paper-bound, 
out-of-date catalog of Harvey’s firm did 
not show it. Harvey happened at the time 
to be in another part of his territory. 

Every sales organization has its 
Harvey Smiths. Good, loyal workers 
who are known to the trade and get a 
share of business because they are liked 
and their line is a good one. But business 
today is keyed to a faster pace. It cannot 
wait for salesmen to make their period- 
ical calls —it must be constantly inform- 
ed as to price changes, stock changes 
and revisions. + +A Harvey Smith must 
be continually before the buyer with 
current prices and up-to-the-minute in- 
formation. +- Burkhardt loose-leaf cat- 


alogs will multiply your Harvey Smiths 
without increasing your payroll. For the 
loose-leaf catalog is an accurate catalog 
—a constant and convincing salesman. 


rt 


PROCESSED 


Burkd 


"THE trade-mark of The Burkhardt Company’s 
process of embossing and decorating leather, 
Fabrikoid, Fabkote, paper, and other binding 


materials. 


The Burk-Art process transforms ordinary 
bound books, catalogs and loose-leaf devices 
into effective sales helps. Your salesman will 
be proud to carry them; your customers will 
appreciate their appropriateness; and you will 
profit through their use. 


The Burkhardt Company 


INCORPORATED 


Larned at Second 


Burkhardt Building 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(General Outdoor Advertising Company) 


Among outdoor advertising designs, Chesterfield’s is at present 
outstanding. In bold style, the smoker is shown at a time when 
his chief desire is for a cigarette. 


STROPPING I$ ESSENTIAL TO THE PERFECT 


the new 


Million Dollar 
haZzor 


is a nation-wide 


SENSATION 
Absolutely proves that stropping is essential 
toa perfect shave 


a0 new improved Valet AutcoStrop Razor What's more, 21 years of research and a million 
was introduced last May, It created a sensa- dollars have bevo spent in improving the vew 
tion. Small wonder, since it proved a vital fun- Valet AutoStrop Kazor 

damental of successful shaving. 


Not only the razor itself but the blades have 

been materially beuered. A new type guard en- 

ables you to use the full ee edge of these 

keener blades. You insert or remove them -Also 

instanily by pressing a button. “Blades are locked a Newand Finer 
in a firm, non-tle sible grip th ee ates vibra 
tion and pull. No need to remove the bla de to > Shaving Cream 
scrop and clean it. a a 


Its automatic selt-stropping feature demonstrated 
that all barbers are right have been tor 2,000 
years. Because they always strop their razors 
betore they start a shave. 


The reason for this is that after the first shave 
the cutting edge of the finest blade that can be 
made is a row of minute ncedle points vnul itis Try the new Valet AutoStrop Razor. Give ita 
Properly stropped. This smooths our and fair test. You'll soon be tast fricads with it 


re-aligns these tiny jagged hooks. 
You'll enjoy the mos pertect and fastest shaves 


Everywhere wise men are turning to the new you ever knew. Aod you'll hold up your hand 
Valet AutoStrop Razor because it is the only and say “Never Again!” to the use of an un 
razor that sharpens itself and assures you of a — stropped blade. 

super-keen smooth shaving blade. 

F 7 8 Beautifully finished models complete 


uith blrdes 7 an improved strap Try a tube 
ye in handsome cases at $1.00 ta $25 


milton \TALET AutoStrop RAZOR 


AutoScrop Safety Razor Company, tnc., 656 First Ave., New York City a Canada Aussi Sales ty Razor Co. Ltd., 84 Duke St.. Toronto 
LONDON PARts Ri DE FANDIRG 


(Lord & Thomas and Logan) 


The 
Advertising 


Gallery 


The new Auto-Strop campaign which 
starts September Ist in the national 
magazines is built around the argu- 
_ment that stropped blades are to be 
| preferred. 
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One of the first advertisements 

instituting the marketing of Wes- 

ton’s English biscuits in the 
United States on a large scale. 


; 


For P ARTY wid EV ENING wear 


SFON’S Eaglieh Qualisy Biscuits arehere! .. . newto New England 
. different .. . bisewits like those seeved in the maine ——_ Ca 

rooms ‘of the Serand and Picadilly 
even for pantry-looting -youngstem, . . . 
fascinate your taste. 
Beerything about Weston’s ts —- - armorial... 
isa food, a confection... . wh hing, hs 
q » packaged desntehan ts aati: scaled to bring im oven-tresh- 
i jaetetoyeustontable ... fat eidinn’ detain Giahnidk <<; aire 
E | available to you . . . priced jar below all other imported biscuit«. 


MARINESE ROCKS | 


med in the World Famous ‘ 


CEL AN ESE saanp FABRICS 


16% 


astta as € thou are ee to -Englond N 
(Eugene M. McSweeney Company) 


BIJOU DRESS CO. ET ST: 


(O’Connor-Grosse) oS 


In this section last week, attention was . 
called to the changing character of trade i ger | 
journal advertising. A similar development ice ae | 


is taking place in the wholesale advertising ee , ca ee yy, 
in newspapers. Well toward the back of oe —— 

the paper, where the general reader seldom se ” x 

looks, will be found highly attractive an- nag ee | from the 
nouncements of wholesale houses, intended Va Mey ibs eo Atul 


only for dealers’ eyes. In both appearance 
and appeal, they might easily be mistaken 


for department store advertisements. Here, * ae | 
again, the agency influence on heretofore : @ 4 
colorless copy may be noted. ak 


A specimen from the Laundryowners’ 


new fall campaign which is centered = ee 
about Alice’s Adventures in Launder- The LAUNDRY does it best / 


land. (Millis Advertising Company, Inc.) 
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The stands of the “roadside refreshment industry” are springing up like 
mushrooms along all the highways of the country. Their number is well 
up in the thousands with scores of additions every month. 


Roadside Merchants Organize to 
Study Mutual Problems 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


DDED lately to the 600 and 
more national headquarters 
at Washington of trade and 
class organizations is a fresh 

agency for concert of action that is 
of peculiar interest to a wide section 
of the selling community. The new 
vehicle for mass action visualizes, for 
the first time, in a large way, and ren- 
ders articulate, as never before, Amer- 
cia’s newest market. The mere fact 
that it is one of the most rapidly ex- 
panding markets in all history should 
in itself be sufficient to enlist atten- 
tion. On top of that, there is an ele- 
ment of up-to-dateness that reeks of 
the spirit of change in the whole mer- 
cantile scene. 


Standowners Organize 


National Standowners’ Association 
is the title of the new clan, and its 
scope may be surmised from the name. 
Or, maybe, the guess will not be so 
easy unless one has kept step with the 
recent rapid evolution of roadside mer- 
chandising in the United States. A 
few years ago this section of the dis- 
tributive community would have been, 
by the casual onlooker, card-indexed as 
the “‘rural filling station” trade. And 
it would have as quickly been dis- 
missed from mind as a market re- 
stricted in its demands and opportu- 
nities to a rather narrow range of 
commodities, notably gasoline and 
lubricants. 

Now, after quick jumps in progress, 


behold the National Standowners’ As- 
sociation chartered under an act of 
Congress to take care of the coopera- 
tive needs of what is characterized as 
the “roadside refreshment industry.” 
In another gasp, the filling station ele- 
ment, as a separate entity, will be en- 
tirely swallowed up in the larger as- 
pect. The step is eloquent of the 
manner in which the isolated filling 
station is emerging into a neighbor- 
hood store—even a small-scale depart- 
ment store—that is destined to func- 
tion as the successor of the old-time 
general store at the crossroads which it 
had been assumed had almost en- 
tirely disappeared with the coming of 
the motor car. 

Not even the officers of the new 
national association are able to make 
an intelligent estimate, at this stage, 
of the number of “stands” scattered 
along the motor trails. Their best 
guess is well up in the thousands with 
scores of additions every month. Even 
the records of building construction do 
not afford any adequate clue to the 
current gains for the reason that many 
property owners in the country dis- 
tricts are launching out as refreshment 
and supply merchants by the simple 
process of adapting portions of their 
dwelling houses or converting barns, 
mills, etc. The chain system is, as 
yet, entirely unknown in the field so 
that no bead on expansion may be 
obtained in that wise. Perhaps, at 
that, the best straw to indicate the di- 
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rection of the wind is the increase 
recorded in filling stations in the states 
where statistics are compiled in con- 
nection with the collection of a gaso- 
line tax. 

For the time being, the newly- 
formed National Standowners’ Asso- 
ciation is concerning itself principally 
with the service end of its job. For 
example, it is planned to provide in 
some manner for insect control; de- 
velop an efficient system for drainage 
and disposal of waste materials; stand- 
ardize efficient, sanitary refrigeration 
systems for the stands; perfect ap- 
proved designs for cases or covers for 
food materials left on display; etc. Al- 
though a national clearing house has 
been established in Washington, Presi- 
dent George W. Rhine tells me that he 
and his associates have at present no 
plans to seek national legislation from 
Congress. They have their hands full, 
for the moment, dealing with state 
and county regulations which have 
been hastily drawn to regulate this 
rapidly growing industry. 


Plan Inventory 


Once the most pressing responsibili- 
ties are out of the way the National 
Standowners’ Association will turn its 
attention to its obligations for service 
to members and for cooperation. 
When that stage is reached there will 
be an appraisal of the nature, extent 
and character of the “roadside” market 
and an inventory of the commodities 
handled that will probably prove a rev- 
elation to many sales executives. In- 
deed, the association heads tell me that 
the supply interests of the country as 
a whole seem strangely unconscious of 
the fact that there is growing up, un- 
der their very eyes, an army of pro- 
prietors of one-man retail businesses, 
each of which is immune from compe- 
tition in its own restricted shopping 
radius. In short, here is the new gen- 
eration of distributors that can bid de- 
fiance to chain stores and mail order 
houses and take the places of the in- 
dependent urban merchants who have 
been crowded out. 

Another constructive point cited by 
the standowners executives is that the 
outfitting interests of the country are, 
for the most part, looking upon the 
roadside stands as markets, at best, for 
a few counters and display cases, miss- 
ing entirely the broader demands of 
this particular technique in merchan- 
dising. For example, the average 
roadside refreshment stand is operated 
more intensively after dark than in 
the daylight hours. In proportion to 
his prosperity, the standowner is in the 
market for all manner of electrical 
signs and lighting devices. Even more 

(Continued on page 501) 
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Auto Industry All Set for 
Huge Sales This Fall BY HENRY J. WRIGHT 


years strengthens the belief 

that a very active Fall and 
Winter season is ahead in this indus- 
tty. The most striking single fact re- 
vealed, perhaps, is the analogy between 
the production figures of 1928 and 
those of 1925 in their relation to those 
of the year immediately preceding in 
each case. 

In the first seven months of 1928 
the output of passenger cars in this 
country was 2,303,660, about 13 per 
cent more than came from the facto- 
ries during the same period the year be- 
fore. In the first seven months of 
1925 there were put on the market 
2,258,087 cars of United States manu- 
facture, 15 per cent more than in the 
first seven months of 1924. 


1924 Relapse Short-Lived 


Mention of 1924 recalls few pleas- 
ant business memories. It was a year 
of reaction after the prosperous activ- 
ities of 1923, and the automobile 
plants were quick to reflect the unfa- 
vorable conditions. Compared with 
1923 the output of passenger cars was 
cut nearly 11 per cent. 

This relapse, it will be remembered, 
was short-lived. As far as automobiles 
were concerned, all trace of it was gone 
with the beginning of the second 
quarter of 1925, so that in spite of 
losses in the first quarter there was a 
gain in 1925 over 1924 fully equal to 
the loss in the latter year over 1923. 
This rally continued throughout the 
first three-quarters of the year follow- 
ing, making 1926 the record year for 
all time, notwithstanding a recession 
in the last quarter, which foreshad- 
owed the decline of 1927. 

How severe that recession was is not 
generally realized because its full ef- 
fect was ascribed to the suspension of 
Ford production in the second half of 
the year. Most commentators on the 
subject are content with this explana- 
tion when they notice that output in 
1927 was on an even lower level than 
in the distinctly bad year of 1924. It 
is significant, however, that, as shown 
in the revised figures, the number of 
passenger cars built in the first six 
months of 1927 (before Ford dropped 
out) was neither more nor less than 


STUDY of automobile pro- 
A= figures in the last six 


that turned out in the same period 
three years earlier. The loss of more 
than a quarter of a million cars in the 
whole year 1927, compared with 1924, 
occurred in the second six months 
when faithful Ford customers were 
awaiting delivery of the new model. 

Ford is not yet in full production 
by any means, but he is far along the 
road to that goal. In the concluding 
months of this year he will be a 


But offsetting these elements this 
year we have good auguries at least 
for the approaching Fall and Winter 
business, satisfactory indications for the 
coming year, an unusual number of 
new models to put forward as a means 
of attracting attention, besides the 
stimulus which will come from Ford’s 
return to the field in something like 
full force. 

In the race with the record figures 


Automobile Production in the Last Six Years 
(Department of Commerce Figures) 
Passenger Cars 


Seven Months Year 
I oioinccda ths bxteadatsree ee 2,592,592 
SD i5itik 0:d:4a 2s DA aS en eaebseGe eee 2,337,459 3,394,386 
Ere er tel 2,717,860 4,298,802 
EE rere miata 2,547,887 4;265,704 
EEE EO EET HAR: 2,283,613 3,600,914 
BT ii sstucveinsesstaonigeieee meee 2,314,430 3,944,255 

Commercial Vehicles 

Seven Months Year 
iirc suitn vin ckktceceaeeeee 288,932 
O77 eo ee Pere ee eS feo eee Se eno 297,971 455,194 
I tekioiaians aud bakied eiad ana aiken eae 298,791 490,049 
ERI ene Fk 284,068 505,245 
RS sae ne ruvavevins kas swdak amet 239,513 377,869 
ee Perey ONE ree ee ree eee a Te 238,898 354,319 


*U. S. Census office figures. 


A repetition of the rising sales tide of 1925, which carried over into 
1926, making it the record year for all time, is predicted for 
the automobile business for the remainder of 1928 and for 1929 


major factor in swelling the total num- 
ber of vehicles. 


Considering all the circumstances, 


there is good reason to believe that 
production of passenger- cars for the 
current year may surpass all previous 
records. As far as the relation between 
1925 and 1928 is concerned the plants 
were 45,573 cars ahead up to July 31, 
1928. This is not a great lead con- 
sidering the hot pace which distin- 
guished the last five months of 1925 
when 1,502,372 cars were turned out, 
an average of 300,000 a month. It 
is to be remembered, also, that gen- 
eral. and particular conditions were 
then favorable. The outlook for 1926 
was brilliant, and an unprecedented 
advertising drive had been started with 
the announcement of sweeping price 
cuts. 
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of 1926, the forthcoming five-month 
period starts 115,409 cars behind. In 
some other respects, however, 1928 has 
advantages which bid fair to reduce if 
not to overcome this lead. Three years 
ago signs of slackening in business 
were observed in the early Winter 
months. There was nothing like a 


_ Slump in passenger car production. But 


when the complete records were made 
up it was found that the December 
quarter of 1926 was credited with 
359,462 cars less than the December 
quarter of 1925. The latter year had 
closed with a rising, the former with 
a falling barometer. 

The outlook today resembles that of 
the corresponding period in 1925 
rather than that of 1926. The main 
difference between August 1928 and 

(Continued on page 510) 


Selling-Not Buying-Is the Hope 
of Independent Stores 


HEN A. A. Kuehne, presi- 

dent of the Kuehne Broth- 

ers Mercantile Company, 

St. Louis, told the conven- 
tion of the American Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation recently that he expected to 
see the chain stores cut the number of 
the independent stores in half during 
the next decade he gave expression to 
a commonly held belief. As every one 
knows, the chain stores are increasing 
very rapidly, and the steadily advanc- 
ing volume of their sales is a subject 
of monthly note, even in the news- 
papers. Mr. Kuehne thinks that the 
only defense the independents have is 
to improve their salesmanship, their 
advertising and the appearance of their 
stores. He does not expect this to 
stop the sweep of the chains. His sug- 
gestion is offered rather to those inde- 
pendents that have the energy and 
courage to fight for a place among the 
survivors. 


*Home Owned Stores” 


There are other evidences of resis- 
tence. “Home-owned store’’ associa- 
tions are still active in many parts of 
the country. Their appeal is mainly 
to local sentiment against what they 
characterize as alien interests. In some 
places, notably Kalamazoo, they are 
encouraged and helped financially by 
wholesalers, who, hurt by the direct- 
buying chains, are inclined to join 
forces with their small customers in an 
effort to preserve their own business. 
Reports from Michigan indicate that 
the movement there is progressing and 
that after a year’s trial, made possible 
by the money contributions of the 
wholesalers, the retailers are beginning 
to assess themselves for the purpose of 
swelling the defense fund. 

Efforts to stem the tide by state leg- 
islation providing license fees for mul- 
tiple stores have not been abandoned 
in spite of discouraging judicial deci- 
sions, 
Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
tion will turn up something upon 
which restrictive supervision or Con- 
gressional action can be based. 

Associated or pool buying has been 
hailed as the best weapon of defense. 
It is now employed on an extensive 
scale and we hear favorable reports of 
the results. Like everything of the sort 


There is hope also that the | 


it has its good sides and its bad. 
Where it is regarded as a general pan- 
acea it seems to be of doubtful value. 
That is to say, retailers who rely ex- 
clusively on pool buying to put them 
on a par with the chains are almost 
certain to be disappointed. They may 
cut down the cost of their stock and 
thereby get nearer to the chain price 
levels, but unless the mechanism of 
their pools enables them to buy only 
what their customers want, they run 


the risk of finding themselves loaded 
up with bargains nobody wants. 

The best managed chains, as a mat- 
ter of fact, do not attach so much 
importance to mass buying as some of 
their small competitors think they do. 
In the case of staple articles this sort 
of buying is of course of decided ad- 
vantage. For distinctive stock it is 
necessary to consult local tastes and 
buying habits. This the big chains do 

(Continued on page 506) 


Current Business Indices 


Except for the high money rates the 
business indications were generally 
favorable last week. The fat bank 
figure margins over last year more 
than made good the slim margins of 
the week before, and while freight 
loadings were not quite up to ex- 
pectations, returns of the main classi- 
fications were satisfactory. It is 
noteworthy that early railroad earning 
statements for July were better in 
gross, as well as net, than a year ago. 
Total Transactions 

Bank clearings in the week ended 
August 23 totaled $9,025,140,000, a 
gain over last year of 8.2 per cent. 


New York had $5,734,000,000, up 


9.6 per cent, and the other cities 
$3,291,140,000, an increase of 5.8 
per cent. Only seven of the twenty- 
three cities recorded declines. Debits 
against individual accounts aggregated 
$13,555,449,000, 14.2 per cent higher 
than last year. New York with 
$7,958,067,000 surpassed 1927 by 
16.4 per cent, the other districts with 
$5,597,382,000, by 11.2 per cent. 
Two of the twelve districts were a 
little lower. 


Movement of Goods 


Railroad freight loadings in the week 
ended August 18 amounted to 1,056,- 
905 cars, 9,923 and 24,598 less than 
in 1927 and 1926, respectively. The 
two principal classifications—miscel- 
laneous freight and merchandise in 
less than carload lots, accounting for 
nearly two-thirds of the entire volume 
—were slightly higher between them 
than in either of the preceding years, 
miscellaneous freight having a sub- 
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stantial margin while broken lot mer- 
chandise was still slightly lower. A 
decline of 12,723 cars in coal ship- 
ments over those of 1927 and of 25,- 
001 over those of 1926 was mainly 
responsible for losses in the total. 
Farm produce shipments were higher 
this year than in either of the other 
years. 


Credit Conditions 


Money was higher than ever last week, 
call rates ruling at from 7 to 8, com- 
pared with 3Y, last year; time money 
at 614, compared with 334 to 4, and 
best name commercial paper at 51/4 to 
534, compared with 4, 


Margin of Profit 


Commodity prices remain relatively 
high, the Irving Fisher index standing 
at 99.9 in the week ended August 24, 
compared with 100.1 the week before. 
The average of the last four weeks, 


just short of 99.8, is the highest since 
1926. 


Cigarette Output Booming 


Cigarette production in July went up 
no less than 17 per cent over that of 
July, 1927, the figures being 9,724,- 
523,213, compared with 8,277,877,- 
087. Total withdrawals from bonded 
warehouses in the fiscal year ended 
June 30 were 100,592,285,843, a gain 
of 8 per cent. Cigar output in July 
was 586,631; 2 per cent down, smok- 
ing tobacco 27,329,223 pounds, a loss 
of 3 percent. 
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| Daily Sunday 
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BUILDING AND LOAN COMPANIES BUILD 
ASSETS THROUGH EXAMINER’S PAGES 


FIGURES PROVE ADS 
SPEED UP PROGRESS 


HEN Los Angeles building and loan 

associations rendered fiscal year reports 
on June 30, they told a story of advertising 
results in their own particular field that 
was significant. All showed increases in 
business, but some went ahead faster than 
others, and it is interesting to observe the 
relationship of these to Examiner adver- 
tising. 

Twenty-five complete reports were avail- 
able. Ten showed increases of over $1,000,- 
000 in assets. Nine of these ten were 
regular Examiner advertisers. 

Thirteen showed increases of over 50 per 
cent. Of these, seven were Examiner ad- 
vertisers, 


Roto Outpulled by 


Ads in Examiner 


PACE-BUYERS, harken to this, from 

E. H. Platter, general manager of Les- 
ser Company, Inc. It proves that good ad- 
vertising is just as good, if not better, in 
black and white, as it is in rotogravure. 

“It might interest you to know that the 
coupon returns from The Examiner on the 
Lesser Slim Figure Campaign outdrew 
these of both other papers, one of which 
had the advantage of rotogravure against 
your black and white.’’ 

Short, but very sweet, Mr. Platter! 


Los Angeles Second 
in Bank Deposits 


HERE is only one city in the United 

States of America that has more money 
deposited in savings accounts than Los 
Angeles, and that city is New York, with 
nearly 10 times Los Angeles’ population: 

As of January 1, 1928, $695,415,411 was 
on deposit in Los Angeles savings accounts. 
This was almost $1,000,000 more than in 
Chicago, a city three times as large as 
Los Angeles. 

One Los Angeles bank alone has more 

savings oa deposit at its -head office than 
the savings in ALL THE BANKS OF 87. 
LOUIS COMBINED! 
_ Ouring the last 4 years the savings totals 
in Los Angeles have averaged 13.7% an- 
nual increase. In New York, the only 
large city approaching this figure, the 
average increase for the same period has 
been 8.3%. 


Advertise your merchandise where people 


Life an Enchantment at Beverly Hills 


be i ’ 


asd 6g? «Tie Goren aman (/ Wc 
x AND THE BRIDGE 
- ar BELAR ‘Ye 


BEVERLY HIELS, 

virtually a part of 
Los Angeles, but an au- 
tonomous community of 
between 12,000 and 15,- 
000 people, is the social stamp- 
ing ground of the fashionable, 


and one of the most 
charming residential dis- 
tricts in America. To 
its from 3,000 to 5,000 
; families, 1,500 Exam- 
wners are sold daily, nearly 3,000 
are sold Sundays. 


Southward Population Trend 
Is Tip to Sales Managers 


EDITORIAL 


— population center of California and of the Pacific | 

Coast has been moving steadily southward since about 
1880, the U. S. Census Bureau reports. In that year 
the state center was located between Sacramento and 
Stockton. In the forty-eight years since then it has 
— 154 miles, and is now sixty miles southeast of 
Fresno. 


Southern California, including the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, practically balances the rest of the Coast in popu- 
lation. 

With half the people and a cheap water haul to at 
least 75 per cent of the other half, this district should 
appeal to general Coast distributors even more power- 
fully than it does. 


And it is moving southward still. 

This is the circumstance that has brought such a 
large number of industrial plants to Los Angeles within 
recent years. 

The shortest average haul to the largest number of 
Calitornia consumers, is the way to tate the fact 
about distribution. 


Manufacturers and other organizations doing a west- 
ern business, seeing how definitely the population treng 
is southward, should be easily convinced that this is the 
point for their main Pacific Coast operation, especially 
if they look ahead a few years. 

When it comes to large operations that 


comprehend 


h av mane y and can 
: e affor d to buy w hat 


the entire Coast and western area, Los Angeles has the 
unanswerable argument of greatest population, “which 
im its constant growth, is steadily drawing the state 
and Coast centers in this direction. ’ : 


The Pacific Coast center of population is well south 
~ * . . 
of San Francisco, the Census Bureau finds, and it also 
is moving southward 


One of the principal ad- 
vantages of operating 
salesmen by automobile is 
that territories are worked 
more intensively. 


Who Should Own the Car— 


Salesmen or Company? 


ILL we profit by motoriz- 
ing our sales force? 
The question is being 
asked frequently by sales 
managers to-day. More and more 
firms are swinging over to the motor- 
ized sales force idea, some by paying 
running costs on salesmen’s cars, some 
by buying passenger car fleets outright 
and servicing them directly within the 
organization. 

Outstanding among the passenger 
car fleets for sales and service of 
great organizations .is that of the 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
with 1,751 passenger cars on its list. 
The Associated Bell Telephone com- 
panies follow, with 1,225 passenger 
cars. The Roxana Petroleum corpora- 
tion, Armour and Company and the 
Shell company of California all main- 
tain more than 1,000 passenger cars. 


Report Sales Increases 


Just how various firms are profiting 
from use of automobiles for and by 
salesmen is outlined in a report pub- 
lished by Dodge Brothers, Inc., who 
have surveyed hundreds of business 
houses where Dodge passenger cars 
are used by the sales force. Ques- 
tionnaires sent out to officials of these 
firms revealed differences of opinion 
as to the methods of motorization, but 
brought out an almost universal in- 
dication that greatly increased sales 
volume resulted from motorization 
and its attendant gifts of speed and 
flexibility. Responses ranged from 
that of a baking company sales man- 
ager who estimated a 25 per cent sales 
increase as a result of motorization to 
the general manager of one of the 
largest shirt manufacturing firms in 
the country, who, declaring that the 


A recent survey by Dodge Brothers, Inc., brought 
out interesting facts about sales increases when sales- 
men are equipped with cars, and showed a tendency 
towards company-owned fleets, with standardized 
service, expense and replacement policies. 


automobile is ‘our most effective 
business getting tool,” said that “in 
the passenger automobile we have 
found a medium which has enabled 
us to increase our business 600 per 
cent.” 

Typical of the responses to the 
questionnaire was that of the vice- 
president of a large can company who 
reported : 

“Our salesmen visit from four to 
eight canneries a day, working from 
twelve to fifteen hours to accomplish 
this, and travel an average distance of 
more than 100 miles. This amount 
of work is physically impossible with 
other forms of transportation. We 
have found that our men with auto- 
miles can do twice as much work as 
our men who use trolleys or trains.” 

A California fruit distributor re- 
ported a test of machines operated in 
the Wisconsin territory, developing 
the fact that a salesman traveling by 
rail could cover twelve towns in one 
week, while a salesman traveling by 
automobile could cover twenty-eight 
towns of approximately the same char- 
acter in the same period. The secre- 
tary of a large baking company told 
of one motorized salesman covering 
eight towns in one day, March 21, in 
Illinois. 

Three values of the automobile 
were concisely cited by the sales man- 
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ager of a large paper company who 
estimated sales increases of about 25 
per cent as a result of a motorized 
selling force. 

“This increase is attributable, I be- 
lieve, to three factors,” he wrote. 

(1) The salesman makes more 
calls per day by using an automobile. 

“(2) He gets to out-of-the-way 
places much more often than he 
would were he dependent on railroads 
and trolley cars. 

(3) He gains in prestige in his 
own respect for his job as well as in 
the respect of others for the company 
he represents.” 

A confectionery sales director added 
fourth and fifth points when he 
wrote: 

“Our men are enabled to carty 
samples and advertising in quantities 
which would prove a serious burden 
if they were to travel by train. 

“Moreover the car itself has a con- 
siderable advertising value.” 

When a company has decided that 
the automobile offers them the best 
possible medium of transportation the 
question often arises as to the best 
plan to follow in the ownership and 
control of these automobiles. 

The Dodge symposium revealed 
that where salesmen bought their own 
cars, operating expense of same being 

(Continued on page 496) 
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The “Barker” sells an IDEA and a THRILL 


The crowds that jam the side-show come to buy no old customers and tempt new trade. What new 
merchandise. Their admission tickets buy only an conceptions have you about your business, your 
t idea in the form of a spectacle. Baseball games, horse policies, your merchandise? 
* taces, theatres, trips to Europe—are No idea ever rook shape in the 
also ideas that people gladly buy. To Merchants, Manufacturers, brain of man that cannot be conveyed 


The crowds that overflow the stands Printers, and Buyers of Printing to another man in words and pictures, 
A number of books dealing with the use of 


d | of pack the rails of the tourist steamers _ direct advertising and printed pieces have if printed on good paper. And there 
agg F been prepared by S. D. Warren Company. f , P . 
are living testimony to the statement —Aay ofthese books that you requiremay Pe = ig_ no printed idea in the form of a 
Write to him asking that you be put on the 


that the dollars spent on ideas have regular mailing list for them. Or write to | booklet or catalog that the postman 
S. Warren Company, 101 Milk Street, 


10 — doubled in the last ten years. Boston, Mass. will not deliver to any address in any 
’ niin é 
: But the dollars spent on mer i city on any day you select. 
> . i ! ; o . 7 . 
chandise have not doubled. You might, without exaggeration, 
. . Printi - 
e Too many business men offer their — catry this thought even further. If 
y . # This mark is used by many cood printers to j 
merchandise with no more appeal to identify productions on Warren’s papers. These the literature about you and your 
re : ‘ papers are tested for qualities required in print- - ‘ ‘ - 
‘ the imaginationthanthe peanut vendor ing, folding and binding. business zs well printed on attractive 
ay ff Offers, paper, men and women are glad to 
ri ' Too few business men wrap their merchandise in receive it, interested in reading it, ... willing to point 
S ° F eae . ° ° 
ideas and use printed mailing pieces that will prod their dollars your way. 
1S 
in 


» | A Vendor cries only an Article and a Price 


ng 


WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS { better paper . better printing } 


Is ‘‘Profitless Prosperity” 


a Myth? 


OW that the “red ink” cor- 

poration bugaboo has been 

drawn into the presidential 

campaign it may be worth 
while to set out the facts concerning 
it. 

Governor Smith, in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, adopting the common ver- 
sion, put it in these words: 

“Forty per cent of the corporations 
actually lost money in 1926.” 

This statement is based on the fol- 
lowing compilation from the Treasury 
Department's Statistics of Income pub- 
lished in 1926 but covering operations 
of 1925: 

No. of returns net incomes 
Reporting net 

income ....252,334 $9,583,683,697 
Reporting no 

net income.177,738 *1,962,628,095 


Total. .430,072 7,621,055,622 
* deficit 

“Deficit,” Statistics of Income tells 
us, is the excess over gross income of 
deductions claimed by the taxpayer 
under the law. In other words, deficits 
of corporations as here recorded are 
statutory deficiencies for the purpose 
of taxation, not business losses. 

As a matter of fact the 177,738 
corporations which reported “‘deficits”’ 
of nearly two billion dollars for 1925 
paid out that year in dividends $414,- 
115,034, of which 372 millions was 
in cash, the rest in stock, substantial 
evidence that they were suffering no 
great distress. 

There is nothing new in these statu- 
tory “deficits,” although the cry of 
“profitless prosperity’’ rests on the 
theory that undue tolerance in recent 
years has permitted ‘‘big business” to 
gobble all the profits, leaving to the 
average business man only scraps. 

There were more corporations in 
1925 than in any previous year and 
the number reporting net income was 
larger than ever before. True, the per- 
centage of taxable incomes was not so 
high in that year as in the war years of 
1916-18 or in the two years immedi- 
ately following, when post-war infla- 
tion was rampant. Since the collapse 
of 1921, however, the ratio of corpo- 
rations with taxable incomes has been 
rising steadily, interrupted only by the 
relapse in 1924. 


An Answer tothe Calamity Howlers 


In launching the American ia- | 
stitute of Industrial Co-ordina- 
tion, along the lines of the War 
Industries Board, Benjamin A. 
Javits, attorney, author of the 
plan said: 

“Unemployment is today ram- 
pant to an unusually large de- 
gree, despite what is said by the 
prosperity shouters. In some 
cases official estimates put it as 
high as 8,000,000. Certain large, 
heavily capitalized corporations 
may be enjoying prosperity, but 
business generally is suffering 
from profitless prosperity. 

“Prosperity to the extent that 
we have it is unduly concentrat- 
ed, as is easily seen from the lat- 
est figures available of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board. As Governor Smith ex- 
plained, in the year 1926 one- 
twentieth of 1 per cent of the 
430,000 corporations in this 
country earned 40 per cent of 
their profits; 40 per cent of the 
corporations actually lost money ; 
one-quarter of 1 per cent of 
these corporations earned two- 
thirds of the profits of all of 

- them.” 

There are no records of unem- 
ployment in this country on a 
large scale. The number of fac- 
tory operatives has gone down 
since its peak in 1919 as the 
horse power used to drive ma- 
chines has gone up. But this de- 
cline has been offset in large 
measure by openings in new 
fields of industry. 

The tendency toward concen- 
tration of business has been in 
evidence for many years, respon- 
sive to economic law. 

The persistent delusion about 
our money losing corporations, 
which continue to pay big divi- 
dends, is dealt with in the ac- 
companying article. 


Significant of the character of the 
corporation ‘‘deficits” is the abrupt rise 
in the amount of them which occurred 
in 1920, soon after the drive for ex- 
pansion was begun with a tendency to 
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put into promotion expense account 
money that might otherwise go to the 
tax collectors. In the four years prior 
to 1920 the sum of corporation “de- 
ficits’” ranged from 630 to 996 million 
dollars. Since then it has not been be- 
low two billion dollars until 1925, the 
apex, 3,878 million, having been 
reached in 1921, when the percentage 
of tax-paying corporations dropped to 
48, compared with 66 in 1917 and 59 
in 1925. 

And what about the conditions be- 
fore 1913 when returns were received 
only from those corporations which 
had net income in excess of the $5,000 
exemption and a bare twenty per cent 
of those heard from showed any net 
income? If “profitless prosperity” is 
our portion when three-fifths of our 
corporations are found to be eligible as 
taxpayers, what would the calamity 
howlers say of our plight when the 
ration of tax-paying corporations in 
the country was one-fifth? 

Furthermore, the main classifications 
of corporations—those engaged in 
manufacturing, trade, and financial 
(including insurance) operations—had 
the highest percentages for 1925 in 
the “‘net income” group. Of the 109,- 
588 trade corporations reporting for 
that year, 66 per cent acknowledged 
taxable income; of the 88,674 manu- 
facturing corporations, 61 per cent; of 
the 115,947 finance and insurance cor- 
porations, 63 per cent. 

Actual conditions in these main clas- 
sifications is brought into high relief 
by quotations from their reports for 
1925 as net income and “‘deficit” pro- 
ducers. 

Trade—Net profits, $1,322,906,178 
of which $1,219,856,972 was subject 
to taxation and from which $557,343,- 
698 was paid in dividends, 85 per cent 
in cash; deficit, $277,480,283, swollen 
by tax exempt receipts to $287,506,- 
146, in spite of which $39,511,393 
was disbursed in dividends, 85 per 
cent in cash. 

Manufacturing—Net profits, $4,- 
773,986,260 of which $4,272,856,758 
was taxable and from which $2,395,- 
598,698 went out in dividends, 89 per 
cent in cash; deficit, $665,383,677, 
increased to $682,254,676 by tax ex- 
empt receipts, allowing, nevertheless, 

(Continued on page 505) 
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From the very day your company takes delivery on one Pontiac Six 
or a fleet of Pontiacs you begin to save money. You save from the 
start ...in first cost...in upkeep... in resale value. 


You save in first cost because the Pontiac Six at $745 gives you a 
combination of prestige-building appearance, performance ability 
and convenience usually found only in cars much higher in price. 


You save in upkeep because Pontiac’s basic design results in low 
operating costs, and because its oversize dimensions and its super- 
precision construction reduce maintenance expense. 


And you save in resale value because used car buyers everywhere are 
willing to pay more for every available Pontiac Six. 


Whether your company operates one car or a fleet it will pay you to 
investigate the Pontiac Six. Write our Fleet Department for additional 
information and for details of our Attractive Fleet Owners’ Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 


OAKLAND 
PONTIAC 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


BOOK SENT 
UPON REQUEST 
—MAIL THE 

COUPON 


the Start 


resale value 


From some of the largest cor- 

rations in the world and 
Com many smaller firms, let- 
ters have come in by the hun- 
dreds, asking for copies of the 
book, “Experiences of Various 
Companies in Handling Auto- 
mobiles with Salesmen” .. . 
The book includes three gen- 
eral sections: ““Who Buys the 
Car—the Company or_ the 
Salesmen?”; “(How are Oper- 
ating Expenses Handled?”; 
and “Developing a Plan of 
Operation” . . . If you are in- 
terested ‘in this book, or in 
Oakland’s plan for cooperating 
with fleet users to reduce sale 
cost, send in the coupon below. 


Oakland 
MotorCar 
Company, 
Dept. J, 
Pontiac, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy 
of the book: “Experience 
of Various Companies in 
Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen.” Tell us more about 
your fleet user’s plan. 
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California Growers Unite 
Sales Organizations 


General adoption of a ‘Sun-Maid” 
brand, involving a consolidation of the 
sales organizations of all California 
growers’ cooperative associations and 
the promotion of the brand interna- 
tionally with emphasis on the “Cali- 
fornia” origin of the products, is 
expected soon following an agreement 
this week between the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers’ Association to sell the prod- 
ucts of both organizations in the 
United Kingdom under the Sun-Maid 
brand. 

A merger of the packing and sales 
organizations of the Sun-Maid and 
the California Peach and Fig Growers 
was recently completed at Fresno. 
Although there has been no official 
announcement of plans to extend the 
Sun-Maid brand to other California 
farm and orchard products, it is re- 
ported that Sun-Maid officials have 
conferred with representatives of the 
walnut, almond and other associations 
and that general authorization will de- 
velop soon. 

Cooperative advertising would be un- 
dertaken for all the products. Em- 
phasizing their California origin, the 
advertising would be intended to 
associate the name of that state with 
quality products and would therefore 
be effective in promoting the state it- 
self. 

The plan, suggested at various times 
in the past few years, was given 
serious consideration recently, when 
Harry M. Creech succeeded Ralph M. 
Merritt as head of the Sun-Maid or- 
ganization. Mr. Creech immediately 
launched upon a program of economy, 
reducing the personnel, thereby effect- 
ing a saving of about $300,000, and 
then merged the handling and selling 
activities of the raisin with the peach 
and fig groups. 

Confirming reports of the consolida- 
tion of the selling organizations over- 
seas of the raisin and the prune and 
apricot groups, Mr. Creech said: 
“Prunes of the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers’ Association will be 
sold under the Sun-Maid brand by 
Producers’ International Sales Associa- 
tion, Ltd., a Sun-Maid subsidiary, in 
England and Scotland. This will not 
add to the expense of staff of Sun- 
Maid or its subsidiary, but will effect 
added business and savings, which 
both Sun-Maid and apricot and prune 
growers will share. 

“Bulk and carton prunes in the United 


Kingdom under the Sun-Maid brand 
will constitute an added outlet for 
California prunes and apricots, and 
will not, we understand, be in substi- 
tution of their present outlets. This 
new arrangement is in furtherance of 
the Sun-Maid’s policy to effect econ- 
omy through added use of its facilities 
and conforms to its desire to co- 
operate fully with other cooperatives 
and institutions in its line of business. 
“The United Kingdom is one of the 
most active markets of the dried fruit 
industry, imports having shown large 
increases in recent years. Sun-Maid 
has steadily increased its raisin busi- 
ness in England and Scotland territory, 
reporting a 29 per cent increase in 
1927 over 1926. The United States 
prune exports to the United Kingdom 
totaled 40,000,000 pounds in 1927, 
having doubled since 1922. 

Extensive groups of raisin growers 
scattered in various parts of the pro- 
ducing sections of the San Joaquin 
Valley are engaged in making a last 
effort to organize a raisin pool to carry 
on for the crop of 1928. Up to Sep- 
tember 1 meetings will be held in each 
district, each night, and special com- 
mittees are engaged in each district, 
each attempting to secure signatures 
of enough growers to insure the suc- 
cess of the proposed pool. In the 
event that success cannot be attained 
as affecting the 1928 crop these com- 
mittees will continue to function in 
the hope of establishing the pool for 
the crop of 1929. 


Four Vick Executives 
Become Vice-Presidents 


Four executives of the Vick Chemical 
Company—Allen T. Preyer, director of 
sales and advertising; H. B. Yates, 
sales manager; H. D. McKay, export 
manager, and K. E. Prickett, secretary- 
treasurer—were elected vice-presidents 
at a recent meeting in Greensboro, 
North Carolina. The first three men 
will continue their present positions. 
F. M. Stearns, formerly assistant- 
secretary-treasurer, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, and F. M. Parsons, 
assistant treasurer. 


O. W. Davenport has resigned as field 
sales manager of the Hecker-H-O 
Company, Buffalo, to become field 
sales manager for the northeast divi- 
sion of Penick & Ford Sales Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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United and Schulte to 


Merge Interests Soon 
Wall Street Hears 


A merger, or close affiliation of the 
United Cigar Stores Company of 
America and the Schulte Retail Stores 
Corporation, the two largest tobacco 
chain store organizations in the coun- 
try, is expected soon, following nego- 
tiations reported circulated on Wall 
Street this week. 

The two companies already have 
what is regarded as a working agree- 
ment through joint ownership of the 
Union and United Tobacco Corpora- 
tion, a holding company. Union and 
United hold a substantial stock inter- 
est in both the United Cigar and 
Schulte companies. 

United Cigar operates 3,000 stores and 
does a business of more than $5,000,- 
000 a month. It has total assets of 
$103,087,790, according to the latest 
balance sheet. The Schulte company, 
operating 300 stores, does a business 
of about $2,000,000 monthly. Its 
total assets were placed at $34,758,028 
in the last balance sheet. 

United Cigar and Schulte jointly con- 
trol the Schulte-United Five-Cent-to-a- 
Dollar Stores, Inc., formed recently, 
which plans to establish a chain of 
1,000 stores. 

Both the United and Schulte com- 
panies have large interests besides 
their tobacco store chains. 


Ice Industries Assn. 

to Spend $300,000 in 1929 

At a meeting recently of the national 
publicity committee of the National 
Association of Ice Industries and the 
national publicity fund-raising com- 
mittee, it was decided that an appro- 
priation of $300,000 should be raised 
for national advertising during 1929. 
Sales of trade development material 
have been exceptionally heavy, with 
an increase from $27,000 in 1927 to 
over $100,000 by the end of 1928. 


Scripps-Howard Papers 
Promote W. S. Cady 


William S. Cady, advertising manager 
of the Cleveland Press, becomes direc- 
tor of the national advertising depart- 
ment of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers September 1, succeeding Stuart 
S. Schuyler who has been directing the 
advertising of the New York Tele- 
gram for several months. 

John L. Irvin, formerly of the New 
York Telegram and the Des Moines 
Register-Tribune, succeeds Mr. Cady 
as advertising manager of the Cleve- 
jand Press. 
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Graybar Electric Outgrows 
the Full-Line Salesman 


At a meeting with twenty-five recent- 
ly appointed merchandise sales man- 
agers at Absecon, New Jersey, this 
week, the Graybar Electric Company, 
largest distributor of electrical sup- 
plies, launched a new policy to estab- 
lish a merchandise sales force special- 
izing in but a few of the company’s 
60,000 items. Heretofore, Graybar 
salesman have sold all of them. 

This departure means a segregation 
of the Graybar business. It entails 
the development of what is practically 
a new sales organization to handle 
radios, irons, fans, washing machines 
and other electrical household appli- 
ances which are sold through dealers 
as distinguished from the multitude of 
bulk items, such as wire, plugs and 
conduit, sold chiefly to contractors in 
industrial plants and other large users 
of electrical supplies and made by 
more than 200 manufacturers. 

“In other words,” explained G. E. 
Cullinan, vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, “‘our salesmen will not be ‘dec- 
athlon’ men, capable of doing many 
sales ‘events’ fairly well. They will 
be sprinters, or jumpers, or hurdlers, 
only. And we expect them, there- 
fore, to be stars in their particular 
fields.” 

The immediate occasion for the segre- 
gation is the introduction, next month, 
of the Graybar radio line. The radio 
business is a business of specialists, 
and so Graybar is developing, first of 
all, an organization of radio sales 
specialists to compete in it. 

Radio, however, is just one of the 
lines that these merchandising special- 
ists will be called upon to handle. 
They will also push the sale of house- 
hold appliances. 

“It is significant, we think,” con- 
tinued Mr. Cullinan, that now, for the 
first time, Graybar has aggressively 
entered the merchandising field.” 
Although Graybar, formerly known as 
the Supply Department of the West- 
ern Electric Company, has for years 
sold a number of resale items under 
the Graybar and Western Electric 
names, as part of its regular distribu- 
tor business. 

The separation will be complete 
throughout the sales organization. At 
cach of the seventy distributing 
houses resale items will be handled 
under direct sales supervision of a 
merchandising manager. Assisting 
im at the larger house will be a radio 
and an appliance sales manager. And 
under his supervision will be the ap- 


pointment and operations of salesmen 
and the selection of franchised dealers 
in his territory. 

These salesmen will be in addition to 
the 600 already employed in the com- 
pany’s jobbing business. The number 
of salesmen and dealers will, of 
course, depend on market opportu- 
nities and requirements in each ter- 
ritory. 

Graybar plans to set up dealers on a 
definite franchise plan—the company 


Herbert Metz, who will have charge 
of the new merchandising program of 
the Graybar Electric Company. 


protecting and checking the dealers 
under an agreement that all sets sold 
in their territory will be sold through 
them. These territories will be de- 
fined in the headquarters office in co- 
Operation with the merchandise sales 
managers of the various territories. 
These men, who have just been ap- 
pointed, have been chosen chiefly 
from the Graybar ranks. 

In introducing the five new radio 
models the Graybar headquarters staff, 
with the cooperation of Newell- 
Emmett Company, which handles the 
company’s advertising, has worked out 
a suggested outline of dealer terri- 
tories. These are applicable to every 
town of more than 1,500 in the coun- 
try. Factors considered include the 
total population of the territory; the 
urban white population; the number 
of homes with and without radio sets, 
and the number of present outlets in 
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the electrical supply, electrical Con- 
tracting, household appliance, musical 
instrument and radio appliance fields. 
These figures, largely theoretical, 
were checked at the Absecon confer- 
ence this week with the merchandise 
sales managers of the various terri- 
tories. These managers were in- 
structed to take the company’s figures 
home with them and study them in 
the light of local conditions. A fairly 
permanent basis for sales quotas and 
dealer territories will be determined 
later. 
The company will guarantee to deal- 
ers that all Graybar radio sets sold 
in their territories will be sold through 
them. Graybar will put behind them 
their fifty-nine years of electrical and 
eight years of commercial radio experi- 
ence. 
“In return we expect them to push 
not merely the Graybar radios but the 
entire Graybar line,” said Herbert 
Metz, sales promotion and advertising 
manager, who will be in direct charge 
of the new work. “We want to de- 
velop a merchandising sense in those 
who need it. When a dealer has sold a 
man a radio set we want him to see 
that the buyer is kept satisfied with it 
and that he keeps his set in working 
order. The dealers, too, will be shown 
how to follow up with other electrical 
appliances so that the entire home will 
be Graybar-equipped. 
“And believing that merchandising 
sense, like charity, should begin at 
home, we are attempting to make 
our entire organization, from the 
home office executives down, mer- 
chandising-minded.” 
Financial standing will, of course, be 
on one basis for dealer selection. But 
merchandising ability will be a major 
requirement. 
The desire to set up the Graybar 
dealer on a profitable basis is an ob- 
ject of the Graybar franchise plan. 
Because of the fact that the company 
has twenty main and fifty branch dis- 
tributing houses in every part of the 
country, we believe that the difficulties 
of obsolescence and dealer overstock- 
ing, caused by the difficulty of getting 
stocks to distant points from the fac- 
tory, will be overcome. 
An advertising campaign in the Sar- 
urday Evening Post, in rotogravure 
sections of seventy mewspapers, in 
radio, musical and electrical publica- 
tions and through various dealer help 
media, will back up the new sales 
organization and the dealers. 
At the meeting this week the mer- 
chandise sales managers were given a 
broadside tracing the development of 
the company—first as Gray & Barton, 
in 1869; then as the Supply Depart- 
ment of the Western Electric Com- 
(Continued on page 505) 
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Industrial Advertising Men 
Open New York Office; 
Begin Research Work 


The National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association has started a campaign 
among its membership to raise $10,000 
with which to establish a permanent 
association headquarters and to carry 
out a plan of market and advertising 
research. 

The work is being conducted by a 
financial committee composed of Allen 
Brown, Bakelite Corporation, chair- 
man; Nelson S. Greensfelder, Her- 
cules Powder Company, president of 
the association; and B. H. Miller, the 
Permutit Company. 

Each member of the association has 
been asked to contribute one-fourth 
of 1 per cent of his yearly advertising 
appropriation to defray the costs. 

The association, which has _ estab- 
lished temporary headquarters at 420 
Lexington avenue, New York, will en- 
gage a research economist and a per- 
manent assistant and secretary, who 
will undertake a comparative, qualita- 
tive analysis of the business press in 
ten major fields of industry. This 
analysis will follow somewhat along 
the lines of the Qualitative Analysis of 
Media, which SALES MANAGEMENT 
& ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY recently 
completed for 300 newspapers and 
which will soon be used for other 
media. 

The association will also study five 
successes and five failures in industrial 
marketing, and a complete, illustrated 
description of each of these campaigns, 
showing the manner in which it was 
developed, and the results, will be 
sent to. members~ 

The committee in charge plans also to 
study “how advertising appropriations 
may be divided among various adver- 
tising expenses.” 


Allen-A Makes Underwear 
for Byrd Expedition 


Commander Richard E. Byrd has 
adopted an Allen-A undergarment for 
wear by members of his party on the 
South Polar expedition. Sixty gar- 
ments, knit on Spring Needle ma- 
chines and containing 60 per cent 
wool and 40 per cent cotton, have 
been delivered by the Allen-A Com- 
pany. The worsted was made from 
Australian wool. 

Upon arrival in the frigid zone, the 
members of the expedition will each 
wear two suits of undergarments— 
one, a part wool, medium weight 
ribbed union suit worn next to the 
skin, and the other a heavyweight, 
two-piece suit to be worn over it. 


George Lambie, who will become 
general sales manager of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., on November 1. 


Campbell-Ewald Conducts 
Travel Service Meeting 


Twenty-five men from territories all 
over the United States participated re- 
cently in the third annual Travel 
Service Convention of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company at Detroit. These 
men study local advertising conditions 
im their territories, and contact with 
newspapers, outdoor plant owners and 
Campbell-Ewald clients. 

The meeting was addressed by A. B. 
Batterson, advertising manager, Buick 
Motor Car Company; I. J. Reuter, 
president, D. S. Eddins, general sales 
manager, and R. M. W. Shaw, adver- 
tising manager, Olds Motor Works; 
H. J. Klinger, general sales manager, 
and other executives, Chevrolet Motor 
Company; B. G. Koether, head of the 
General Motors sales section, and 
Verne Burnett, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Motors advertising committee; 
H. H. Henderson, of the Fisher Body 
Corporation, and Floyd Allen, repre- 
senting Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president 
of General Motors. 

W. R. Ewald is in charge of the de- 
partment. 


Colonel John J. Fanning, sales man- 
ager and director of broadcasting for 
radio station WNAC, Boston, has re- 
signed to take charge of the radio 
advertising division of the O'Malley 
Advertising & Selling Company, Inc. 


Color Pages in Newspapers 
to Tie in With Radio in 
New Armstrong Campaign 


To assist the radio debut of the Arm- 
strong Quaker Girl on seventeen sta- 
tions of the blue network of the 
National Broadcasting Company, full- 
page color space in the American 
Weekly, Sunday magazine section of 
sixteen newspapers, and black and 
white space in sixty-four other news- 
papers have been scheduled by the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Country Gentleman 
will be used as before. 

The American Weekly advertisements 
will be run for eight weeks, beginning 
September 23. The other newspaper 
advertising will cover a_ five-week 
period, beginning September 27. A 
feature of the color pages will be a 
free offer of a Quaker-Doll set. 
Twelve artists have been engaged to 
assist the Quaker Girl in her radio 
presentations. The programs will ap- 
pear on thirteen Friday nights begin- 
ning September 14. 

Material for a special radio window 
display is offered to merchants, and 
the company has prepared electros and 
suggested copy for dealers. 


Women’s Clubs to Open 
Home-Making Centre 


Occupying the twelfth floor of the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, the 
New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will open, next Janu- 
ary, a Home-Making Centre, under 
the direction of Mrs. Charles Gregory. 
The centre is planned as a permanent 
exhibit and will be virtually a college 
of practical training for home life, 
Mrs. Gregory explained. All products 
offered for display in the Home-Mak- 
ing Centre will be submitted to a 
standards committee of specialists in 
the fields of engineering, chemistry, 
dietetics and home economics. 

In conjunction with the exhibits of 
merchandise which are a part of the 
typical American home, the centre, 
under its Division of Instruction, will 
provide daily programs, cooperating in 
the forenoon with schools, colleges and 
universities, in the afternoon with 
units of the federation and in the 
evening with industrial girls’ clubs of 
companies and enterprises in the met- 
ropolitan district. 


W. H. Frazier has been appointed 
to direct the Haynes Corporation 
branch sales office in St. Louis. 
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O matter how much you may say in your letters about the 
responsibility and integrity of your business, it is possible 
that your letterheads may be telling an entirely different story. 
There is an elusive something in Genuine Engraved Stationery 
that seems to say “Success! Dependability! Quality!” Make 
your letterheads work for you instead of against you. Consult 
any dealer displaying the Mark of Genuine Engraving—he will 
gladly help you. 


L$ HE Genuine Engraved Business 
card opens closed doors. 
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Most Paint Is Purchased 
on Consumer Initiative, 
du Pont Survey Shows 


Nearly three times as many people buy 
paints and varnishes as are “sold,” E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany points out in announcing the re- 
sults of a national survey of that in- 
dustry, the findings of which have be- 
come available to every member of the 
industry. Seventy-two per cent of the 
purchases are made on the customer's 
Own initiative; only 22 per cent on 
dealer's recommendation, the survey 
shows. Six per cent could not be ac- 
counted for. 

Forty-seven per cent of the custom- 
ers decide on a specific make of paint 
before purchasing; 36 per cent do not. 
Simplicity of work is the most effec- 
tive argument in getting people to 
“paint up.”” Most of the family paint- 
ing is done by the wife. 

The survey covered 2,006 consum- 
ers, 528 dealers, and 143 jobbers in 
135 towns in 40 states. Forty-two per 
cent of the people interviewed had 
never used paint personally, and 44 
per cent couldn’t name from memory 
any make of paint, varnish or lacquer. 
Another result was: 60 per cent of 
all hardware stores (considered one of 
. the most important paint outlets) carry 
a stock valued at less than $2,500. 
Eighty-five per cent of drug stores 
carry less than $25 worth. 

Of the 56 per cent of the people 
who “hear” of paint and varnish, 50 
per cent use it once a year, and 33 per 
cent say “‘all they ever use is once a 
year.” Twenty-nine per cent use it 
occasionally. 

Next to “simplicity of work,’ the 
most effective arguments for persuad- 
ing non-users are “incentive to get 
started,” “‘ability to do the work,” 
“economy of work,” “brief time re- 
quired,” ‘‘cleanliness of work,’’ and 
“confidence in result.” It is significant 
that, among all the reasons, “‘beauty 
of result’’ is least effective—influencing 
only 1 per cent of the non-users. 
Among the “family” painters, the 
wife is most active (52 per cent) — 
although the husband is only 11 per 
cent lazier. The son does 6 per cent 
of the painting and the daughter, 3. 
One of the facts brought out in the 
survey is the heavy increase in the use 
of lacquer, one of the newest of major 
paint products, and used more than 
any other on chairs, tables and au- 
tomobiles. Paint is the chief material 
on walls and outdoor furniture, and 
enamel on woodwork, beds, dressers 
and cupboards. Varnish is the chief 
surfacing on floors. Stain and shellac 
are used only to a slight extent. 


To Give $1,000 Prizes 
in Neckwear Contest 


One thousand dollars in prizes 
will be awarded in a window 
display contest of the Associated 
Men’s Neckwear Industries, Inc., 
to be held in conjunction with 
Autumn Neckwear Week in 
New York, September 22-29. 
There will be twenty prizes, 
ranging from $25 to $250. 
Selection of winners will be 
made during the week of Oc- 
tober 22. 

Judges will be C. H. Rogers of 
Wallach Brothers; B. Franken- 
thal of B. Altman & Company; 
R. W. Wallace of Lord & Tay- 
lor; L. A. Chapman of the Long 
Stores, and H. K. Burnam of 
the Gibson-Burnam Publishing 
Company. I. A. Ullman, a direc- 
tor of the association, will act 
as observer. 


Caterpillar and Western 
Harvester May Merge 


Acquisition of the Western Harvester 
Company by the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company is expected soon, according 
to reports circulated in San Francisco 
and New York this week. Formal 
announcement is expected as soon as 
negotiations have been completed for 
the acquisition of a third tractor com- 
pany which would join in the new 
combine. 

The reports indicated that the Cater- 
pillar company and the Western com- 
pany would be merged, each to retain 
its present manufacturing plants on 
the west coast and in the middle west. 
Financing through subscription rights 
and a possible stock dividend to Cater- 
pillar stockholders were predicted. 


Wool Manufacturers to Open 
Spring Lines September 4 


Seventy-five manufacturers of fancy 
woolens and worsteds for men’s wear, 
all members of the Wool Institute, 
Inc., will open their 1929 spring lines 
September 4-6. This will be the first 
opening in the history of the industry 
ever to be held simultaneously by a 
large group of producers. 


E. I. Van Slyke has become western 
advertising manager of Theatre Mag- 
agine. L. D, Rofield has joined the 
advertising department of the mag- 
azine in New York, succeeding N. C. 
Flanagin, who has resigned to enter 
business for himself. 


Louisville Will Begin 
$300,000 Campaign 
in September 


Louisville’s community advertising 
program, calling for an expenditure of 
at least $300,000 in the next three 
years, will start in national magazines 
in the next few weeks. The first piece 
of copy in the campaign will be run 
in the Saturday Evening Post Septem- 
ber 29. 

Louisville's advantages as a manufac- 
turing and distributing center will be 
the major theme, declared Robert 
Montgomery, chairman of Advertising 
Louisville, which controls the finances 
of the campaign, “‘but the city’s social 
assets will also be stressed in each 
piece of copy.” 

All copy will appear over the signa- 
ture of the Louisville Industrial 
Foundation, a non-profit corporation 
organized twelve years ago to co- 
operate with industries studying plant 
location. 

The Elmer H. Doe Advertising 
Agency, Louisville, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising. 


Sonora Confines Line 
to Eleven Items 


Eleven major items will be empha- 
sized, almost exclusively, by Sonora 
Phonograph Company, Inc., this fall, 
asserted A. J. Kendrick, vice president 
and general sales manager, in an- 
nouncing the company’s new merchan- 
dising and advertising program. 
“Distribution of our radios and 
phonographs will be directed toward 
music houses or concerns with real 
music departments,’ Mr. Kendrick 
said. 

The main items are: a portable phono- 
graph, Sonora Melodon (electric re- 
producing instrument), three Sonora 
Melodons with radio, two popular- 
priced cabinet model radios, a de luxe 
radio, two acoustical phonographs, a 
cabinet type loud speaker, and vacuum 
tubes and records, electrically recorded. 
Newspaper, magazine, business paper 
and direct mail advertising will be 
used. 


C. Walker Hancock, formerly in 
charge of the New Orleans Item- 
Tribune local display advertising, is 
now national advertising manager. 
Leo R. Jalenak, who has been han- 
dling the Item-Tribune national de- 
partment, now handles local display. 
Farm paper. advertising of National 
Salesmen’s Training Association, Chi- 
cago, will be directed by L. Jay Han- 
nah & Company, Chicago. 
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RUG PROWS 
Slips into the coat 


pockets of 10,000 
floor covering buyers 


10,000 floor covering retailers 

and will repeat its visit the first 
of every month. It’s a new type busi- 
ness magazine in this big field... . 
handy coat pocket size—live and inter- 
esting because it has the retailer’s slant 
all the way through. 


RUG PROFITS gives the floor cov- 
ering advertiser for the first time com- 
plete coverage of the field, for the 
10,000 best rated retailers will sell more 
than 90 per cent of any manufac- 
turer’s product. Circulation certified 
with a fool-proof guarantee. 


Re PROFITS today greets 


Advertising already booked for the 
September issue indicates that makers 
and distributors of floor coverings are 
eager for a magazine of this type which 
provides trade coverage and reader in- 
terest. Already scheduled are Arm- 
strong Cork, Bird & Son, Blabon’s Lin- 
oleum, Congoleum-Nairn, Dorient 
Rug Mills, Ginzkey - Maffersdorf, 


RUG PROFITS 


T. W. BRESNAHAN, Bus. Mgr. 


420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
LEX. 1760 


Complete Coverage 
in the Floor Covering Field 


Hightstown, Hodges Carpet, Masland, 
Mohawk, Sandura, Sloane, Whittall, 
Mallinson and others. 


It’s a new publication, but backed 
by an old and successful business pub- 
lication house. 


Lowest per thousand page rate in the 


field. 
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180 Executives of 95 Companies 
‘““Go to Schoool”’ at Harvard 


One hundred and eighty executives 
from ninety-five companies in twenty- 
six states and in England and Canada 
participated in the first special session 
for business executives which has just 
been completed at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

The course ran from July 9 to August 
18. Instruction was given in finance, 
public utility management and eco- 
nomics, retail marketing, store man- 
agement and advertising, national 
marketing, sales management and 
advertising, and transportation. 
Admission was restricted to men hold- 
ing responsible positions in business 
and to those actively engaged in teach- 
ing business administration and eco- 
nomic subjects. Enrollment was lim- 
ited to a figure considered most de- 
sirable from the standpoint of class- 
room discussion. 

Classroom work consisted mainly of 
discussion of actual cases and problems 
‘ which the school has been collecting 
from various industries for a number 
of years. Men attended classes four 
hours a day, five days a week. They 
. also held informal discussions in liv- 
ing halls of the school where prac- 
tically all who came from a distance 
resided. 

Classes were held in the Baker 
Library, one of the largest business 
libraries in the country, and all facil- 
ities of the library were available to 
them. 

A majority of those attending were 
between the ages of twenty-five and 
forty. Forty-two were in the 25-29 
age group; 41, were from 30 to 34, 
and 40, 35-39. A slightly smaller 
number (30) were between 40 and 
44. Only three were over fifty and 
only eleven younger than twenty-five. 
The ages of six were not given. 
Practically all of the ninety-five com- 
panies gave their men leave of ab- 
sence, and more than two-thirds paid 
all or part of their expenses. 

The proportion of college and non- 
college men attending was about the 
same. 

A series of evening lectures was held 
during the session, at which spoke— 
Arthur W. Page, vice-president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company; Robert Amory, Amory, 
Browne & Company; C. H_ Jones, 
president, Commonwealth Shoe & 
Leather Company; Victor M. Cutter, 
president, United Fruit Company, and 


R. H. Aishton, president, American 
Railway Association. With the ex- 
ception of Professor Winthrop M. 
Daniels, of Yale University, who 
assisted W. J. Cunningham, professor 
of transportation, in the course in 
Railway Transportation, the regular 
members of the school faculty were 
in charge. 


Wallpaper Manufacturers 
Outline 1929 Program 


Full-page space in nine national mag- 
azines has been scheduled by the 
Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association 
for its 1928-29 program, beginning in 
November. All but two of these will 
be in color. 

The publications are Delineator, 
Woman's Home Companion, Good 
Housekeeping, Household Magazine, 
House & Garden, Arts & Decoration, 
Country Life, House Beautiful and 
Garden & Home Builder. 

The style appeal will be emphasized 
Every advertisement will carry a cou- 
pon offering, for 25 cents, a handbook 
on wallpaper for home decoration. 
This booklet will tell the history of 
wallpaper, show appropriate uses and 
explain how to choose the right kind. 


The Irish Linen Guild has been 
formed at Belfast to advertise Irish 
linens in competition with foreign 
fabrics in both the home and overseas 
markets. Active in promoting it are 
the Irish Flax Spinners’ Association, 
the Irish Power Loom Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Bleachers’ and Fin- 
ishers’ Association, and the Irish Linen 
Merchants’ Association. 

It is probable also that other bodies 
will merge, and it is the aim of the 
guild to be representative of every 
branch of the industry. 


The ninth annual meeting of the 
National Publishers’ Association will 
be held at Buckwood Inn, Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pennsylvania, September 
18 and 19. It will be for members 
only. Tennis and golf will be the en- 


_ .tertainment features. 


D. A. Donovan, for the past five years 
an advertising counselor, and Arthur 
Cummings, formerly associated with 
Paul Teas, have formed the firm 
of Donovan-Cummings, advertising 
agency, at 1525 Williamson Building, 
Cleveland. 


L. Ames Brown 


Lord & Thomas and Logan 
Elects Brown President 


L. Ames Brown has been elected 
president of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, Inc., advertising agency, suc- 
ceeding to the position made vacant 
by the death of Thomas F. Logan two 
weeks ago. He will make his head- 
quarters in New York. Albert D. 
Laskar, of Chicago, is chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Brown was one of the organ- 
izers of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., in 
1919, and was vice-president and 
treasurer of the company until its 
merger with Lord & Thomas in 1926, 
when he became first vice-president 
and general manager of the New York 
office. He was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina and 
served for a number of years as Wash- 
ington correspondent of New York 
and Philadelphia newspapers, in 
which position he first met Mr. Logan. 
In addition to his other duties he has 
been chief consultant at the New 
York office on problems of market an- 
alysis and merchandising, and has 
been active in the development of 
radio broadcasting. 

Ralph Collitt, formerly secretary of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, has be- 
come executive vice-president, with 
offices at Chicago. 

Three vice-presidents of the com- 
pany—Frank H. Fayant and O. Dick- 
inson Street, of New York, and Don 
Francisco, of Los Angeles, in charge 
of Pacific Coast offices—have become 
members of the board. 

H. Marcellus Gallop, an account ex- 
ecutive at New York, has been made 
a vice-president. 
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WHAT A YOUNG advertising MAN 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE 


The MAGAZINE: 


Since 1883 the mouthpiece of American wit and humor. Now, as 
then, an honest observer of politics, literature, the stage, the 
movies, and society. Entertainment—news—sport—personalities. 
A sprightly commentator on life in general. 


sicaiaaiaaia Charles Dana Gibson, President; Robert E. Sherwood, Editor; 
Elmer Davis, editorials; Robert Benchley, Fred Cooper, Baird 
Leonard, Charles Sykes, and many, many bright young men and 
women equally competent, if less famous at the moment. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 
The official national outlet for keen minds. The artists and writers, 


the wits and satirists, of today—and tomorrow. A Who’s Who 
in Humor. 


READERS: 


Men, women, and children, from eight to eighty, who enjoy living, 
consider Lire a friend of the family, a dependable guide to what’s 
bright and new. 


CIRCULATION: 
Six out of seven have incomes over $3,000; two out of five, over 
$5,000. One sixth of the total subscription circulation is in clubs 
and reading rooms. Agency investigations show an average of 


more than ten readers per copy: 147,402 ABC—1,474,020 ABF 
(Actual Bona Fide) circulation. 


ADVERTISING: — . , 

Editorially short and stimulating. Every advertisement next to 
text or picture. Less advertising awareness, hence less sales- 
resistance. Advertisements in LiFe get the attention of the man 
with time to listen, while he’s smiling. 


SUMMARY: 
Lire will show an advertisement to more of the best people, at 


the best time, per dollar, than any other magazine. And unless 
cash registers are funny, that’s no joke! 


LAFF: 


598 MADISON AVE., N. Y. C. 
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Who Should Own the Car— 


Salesmen or Company? 


(Continued from page 484) 


paid by the company, the companies 
usually felt that the benefit of this 
practice was that salesmen would take 
better care of their own machines than 
of a company machine. 

Satisfaction of salesmen in driving 
their own cars and no worry on the 
part of the company lest salesmen use 
the company cars for personal pur- 
poses also bulked large in reasons for 
this choice. Freedom from detail in 
record work was given as another im- 
portant cause. 

Balanced against this, in favor of 
the company-owned car, the sales 
manager of one of the largest rubber 
companies in this country advanced 
the following viewpoint: 

“We never have been able to work 
out any kind of an arrangement which 
would be fair and equitable whereby 
our salesmen would purchase their 
own cars, and operate them in the 
solicitation of our business. 


Definite Disadvantages 


“Without any experience with sales- 
men owning their own cars, we think 
we see some advantages, but there are 
some very definite disadvantages, for 
our basis of operation has always been 
to replace our equipment with new 
cars long before the time which the 
average owner would consider as 
necessary, thereby at all times keeping 
our equipment up to a higher order 
of efficiency and not being subjected 
to loss of time by salesmen, due to 
repair of old and worn-out equip- 
ment. 

“Further than that, we believe the 
condition of a salesman’s automobile 
reflects on the company he is repre- 
senting, and our policy of operation of 
company-owned cars calls for a sales- 
man’s automobile to be _ properly 
washed at stated intervals, kept neat 
and clean inside, damaged fenders 
properly replaced, and the car at all 
times kept up to an efficient point, 
all of which could not be properly 
accomplished were salesmen’s auto- 
mobiles owned by the salesmen them- 
selves. 

“Another important factor, I be- 
lieve, is that of insurance and espe- 
cially from the liability standpoint, 
which, of course, we are always able 
to control, due to the fact of our own- 
ing the equipment. 

“It has been many times argued 
that a salesman will take better care 
of his own property than that belong- 


ing to his employer, and there are, 
of course, instances where such might 
be the case. However, inasmuch as a 
part of our plan for operation covers 
the dismissal of salesmen who abuse 
our property, and do not properly care 
for it, and also due to the pride which 
our men have in keeping their equip- 
ment up and in first-class condition, 
we believe that where a man is in- 
clined to be careless with his own 
property, as well as that of others, we 
are able to do more in such cases than 
as though the salesmen had his own 
money invested. 

“We realize, of course, that we 
could relieve ourselves of a consider- 
able amount of investment and ex- 
pense from the standpoint of salesmen 
owning their own cars and reimburs- 
ing them on the mileage basis, or 
some other basis which would seem 
logical, but I really believe with our 
owning our equipment and relieving 
the salesman of any thought of cost 
of operation, we have eliminated one 
of the sources of contention between 
the salesmen and their company, for 
regardless of how equitable the prop- 
osition might be worked out, condi- 
tions would always occur whereby the 
salesman would be inclined to feel 
that he had a grievance in connection 
with reimbursement for car expense.” 


‘One Company’s Experience 


Other sidelights on the question 
were given to Dodge Brothers by a 
large cement company operating more 
than 200 cars for salesmen. 

“Our company is adhering strictly 
to the policy of furnishing automo- 
biles for our salesmen, and paying all 
operating and incidental expenses for 
these cars,” the firm’s report stated. 

“The following are a few reasons 
why we have established this policy: 

“1. This is fair to all men driving 
cars. If we were making an allow- 
ance of so much per mile for the 
man driving his own car, there would 
be no way in the world to determine 
what would be fair for each man, as 
there is a great variation in driving 
conditions in various territories which 
would penalize one man and furnish 
additional revenue for others. 

“2. If we made a flat allowance of 
so much per mile for men operating 
cars, there would be no way of reduc- 
ing our automobile cost except by re- 
ducing mileage which would cut down 
our sales. We feel that by careful 
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automobile control, we can cut down 
our automobile costs considerably 
from year to year. 

“3. If the men were driving their 
own cars and paying their own ex- 
penses, there would be a tendency to 
ride tires to the absolute limit and the 
consequent loss of time when they did 
blow. There might also be a tendency 
to “‘tinker’’ about the car during busi- 
ness hours in order to keep it running 
and cut down their own personal ex- 
pense on the car. 

“4. A fleet of cars owned by in- 
dividuals would not be uniform and 
the company would, undoubtedly, 
have to finance the purchase of most 
of the cars. There would undoubtedly 
be difficulties when men left the com- 
pany with cars half paid for which 
they might not want to pay up. This 
particular car might not be a car which 
the next man on the territory would 
wish to take up. 

5. With all of our men using the 
same type of car, we know pretty well 
what ordinary care and skill in opera- 
tion would cost us and are pretty sure 
that our records show up the careless 
driver.” 


Sees ““Color in the Home” 
Trebling Paint Sales 


The paint and varnish business, profit- 
ing by the advent of the color age, 
will treble in the next five years, W. 
M. Zintl, general manager of the 
Paint and Varnish Division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
predicted before a sales convention of 
du Pont paint dealers of New Eng- 
land in Boston last week. 

“Today 50 per cent of the paint sold 
is spread by women,” Mr. Zintl 
explained. “As one woman has aptly 
put it: ‘There’s color outside our 
windows, color in the blazing city 
lights, color in the summer fields and 
color in the rainbow, so, why not 
color in the kitchen, which is woman's 
own particular workshop’.” 
Benjamin H. Ring, district manager 
for the du Pont paint division, said 
that the paint merchant today has more 
opportunities for profit than ever be- 
fore. 

In discussing selling prospects, he 
pointed out that the market for inside 
paint is four times that for outside 
paint. ‘“‘Selling a large volume of the 
former has many advantages to the 
dealer,” he said. ‘‘For example, it 
can be sold twelve months in the 
year.” 

Statistics given out at the meeting in- 
dicated that three out of every four 
country homes needed paint, so do 
three out of every four automobiles 
and four out of every five stores. 
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Four-Day Weeks and 


Five-Hour Days 


(Continued from page 464) 


protection, advertising, dealer helps, 
etc. It is quite fitting that he should 
have a voice in what is bought, be- 
cause he is the man who will be re- 
sponsible for selling it, and he natu- 
rally will veto the purchase of any 
product which his department cannot 
sell. We have a managers’ meeting 
every Friday afternoon. Our sales 
manager sits in at this meeting, and 
although salesmen should know all 
about this meeting, which has been 
held for three years on Friday after- 
noons, they still drop around Fridays 
for interviews. They simply don’t 
know our company habits, although 
they have had ample time to study 
them. 


Office Hours Vary 


Consider the matter of office hours. 
Too many salesmen take it for granted 
that every business runs on banker’s 
hours, 9 o'clock to 4 o’clock. In many 
industries governed by local condi- 
tions, hours are different. For ex- 
ample, in practically all building sup- 
ply yards, the hours are 7:30 a. m. to 
5:30 p. m., because the mechanics 
who use our materials start to work 
at 8 a. m., and want a delivery of 
goods before then. In some sections 
the starting time is 7 a. m. This 
means that a salesman calling on us 
at 9 o'clock has a pretty fair chance 
for a good interview; giving our pur- 
chasing manager an hour to go 
through his mail would even enable 
salesmen to drop in at 8:30 and have 
an almost uninterrupted interview 
without competition. So local condi- 
tions within an industry vary the time 
salesmen may call with success, yet 
the salesmen seem to insist on cram- 
ming in their full day’s calls within 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 4 p. m., or 
sometimes 3:30 p. m. 

The buying for all our yards is 
done at our main offices by our pur- 
chasing manager, and yet the sales- 
men will waste their time calling on 
our different branch managers, trying 
to get orders from them when they 
have not the authority to place an 
order, and it would give their product 
a black eye to have it come in through 
the back door in this way if they did 
get one. 

The average salesman doesn’t know 
enough about the working and per- 
sonal habits of the purchasing man- 
aget he is regularly calling upon. We 
nd that many salesmen have no idea 


when our purchasing manager goes to 
lunch. It is an odd time, to be sure, 
11:45 to 12:45, and yet this detail of 
information could easily have a sales- 
man save 15 to 20 minutes waiting, 
and increase by one the number of 
calls he was able to make that day. 

In the case of other retail stores, 
many owners and purchasing man- 
agers have a habit of going to the 
city on buying trips once a week, or 
on a certain afternoon a week. Every 
detail like this is valuable to a sales- 
man, since it means that he will save 
himself a fruitless trip if he knew it 
beforehand, and so eliminate wasteful 
waiting or wasteful traveling. 

I firmly believe that in the future 
one of the best ways of cutting out 
waiting time and wasted calls is going 
to be through having a personal card 
on evety purchasing manager that a 
particular salesman goes to see. Grad- 
ually, as a salesman learns facts and 
figures about that executive’s work- 
ing habits, he would list them on the 
catd so that he would know exactly 
when every purchasing manager in his 
territory goes out to lunch, what days 
he cannot be interviewed at all, what 
days he leaves early, what days he may 
have a directors’ meeting at 3:30 at 
the local bank, and so on. In this 
way, through accumulated informa- 
tion, he can save himself a whole lot 
of unnecessary running around, wait- 
ing, and useless effort and gasoline! 


Better Routing Needed 


Another means toward less expen- 
sive personal selling will be better 
routing of calls and closer study of 
traveling circuits. For example, just 
recently there came to my ears the 
story of a salesman traveling in the 
southwest where the distance between 
points is very good. He was used to 
the smaller hops of an eastern Atlantic 
state territory. 

Consequently, down there it was 
some six months before he realized 
that he had to plan his calls differ- 
ently. 

When he started, he found he was 
taking most of Monday just getting 
to the place where he wanted to call 
Monday morning. The traveling was 
pleasant by train or car, so later, if he 
had a long jump to make, he would 
take his wife along starting Sunday, 
and arriving early Monday morning, 
instead of Tuesday morning. This 
gave him a pleasant ride the day be- 


fore, and at the same time insured his 
being on the spot bright and early for 
Monday’s business. 

The same principle must be applied 
in every sales territory. Often it is 
no hardship, but rather a pleasure, to 
make necessary long trips on holidays, 
half-holidays, or even Sundays in 
order to be on the job the following 
morning. 

Primarily the great cost of selling 
at the present moment seems to be one 
of waiting! Surely a close analysis 
of the facts as listed above can be ap- 
plied by sales managers to their own 
selling problems and sales forces, to 
effect a reduction of selling expense 
and to increase efficiency per call. 

Oh, those golden hours between 
10 a. m. and 3 p. m.!_ And how it 
does shoot a purchasing managet’s 
day all to pieces when practically all 
the firms calling on him are trying to 
do all their selling within that re- 
stricted period! 


Selling on Saturday 


And what about Saturdays? Most 
owners who do their own buying, par- 
ticularly in the retail field, work at 
least a half-day Saturdays. Some re- 
tail stores are open until 6 o'clock Sat- 
urday night. Although the after- 
noons and evenings are pretty busy 
in these places usually the mornings 
are fairly slow. Anyway, it would 
seem as though there were a highly 
important place reserved in things for 
Saturday selling in spite of the fact 
that salesmen are scarcer on Saturday 
morning than rabbits at the close of 
huntin’ season. 

It certainly would seem that a very 
large part of the present high selling 
and waiting expense is the prevalence 
of the idea that the selling activities 
of six days can be crammed into the 
center of the week where the competi- 
tion of time, attention and interviews 
is the keenest of all. Wanted: more 
intelligent planning of calls. Deeper 
study of buying habits. And—more 
alarm clocks! 


Goodrich Tie-up Campaign 
in 1,500 Newspapers 


Newspapers in 1,500 cities are being 
used by the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company in cooperation with their 
dealers to emphasize the new warranty 
of the Rubber Institute, Inc., of which 
the Goodrich company is a member, 
P. J. Kelly, advertising manager an- 
nounced this week. 

The campaign began with two full 
pages in principal marketing centers. 
Window posters, special letters and 
handbills will be used as supplemen- 
tary dealer mediums. 
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King Cotton Hunts for 


New Customers 


(Continued from page 470) 


The work done by the institute in 
increasing the consumption of cotton 
in bag containers has proved fruitful 
in several lines. In the past few years 
paper bags have grown in use for the 
packing of cement. Up until 1927, 
cotton and paper bagging steadily in- 
creased with growing emphasis on 
paper. With 1927, cotton bagging 
decreased and paper consequently 
jumped way in the lead. 


Cotton Bags Cheaper 


Because of this situation the insti- 
tute, with the help of a publication in 
the field and an advertising agency 
hired by the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers’ Association, studied the situa- 
tion and found that except for smaller 
contractors who did not have the 
organization or care to enter the ac- 
counting work necessary, there was a 
saving to the purchaser of cement in 
using cement in bags made of cotton. 
In buying cement in paper bags the 
purchaser ostensibly pays nothing for 
the bag. After the cement is re- 
moved the bag is thrown away. The 
cotton bag on which a deposit of ten 
cents is charged can be returned. The 
manufacturer can use the same bag for 
five trips. 

In view of this situation the Cotton 
Textile Institute sent out a letter to 
the state highway engineers, and 
mayors in all the states of the cotton 
belt, urging these groups to specify 
in their purchases only cements 
shipped in cotton bags. While this 
movement is too new to secure statis- 
tics of increased sales, one noticeable 
order has resulted from it. The State 
Highway Commission of South Caro- 
lina accepted a bid on 430,000 bags 
of cement from a Belgian firm specify- 
ing that the shipment must be made 
in cotton bags. The Belgian firm 
had originally intended to ship in 
paper bags, but meeting the demands 
of the commission ordered from an 
American firm the necessary cotton 
bags. In this instance the promotion 
efforts of the institute increased the 
consumption of American grown cot- 
ton about 300,000 yards. 

The institute has also been active 
in increasing the use of cotton bags 
for fertilizer shipment. The greatest 
competitor of cotton is burlap. 
Through a survey of the field the 
institute's mew uses section staff found 
that cotton was not more generally 
used because of the stronger qualities 


of burlap. A further study of the 
situation showed that thirty-inch, 
seven-ounce Osnaburg cotton was just 
as strong as the burlap and also com- 
petitive in price. The institute in- 
formed different bag manufacturers of 
this and urged the use of Osnaburg. 
Already the Bemis Brothers Bag Com- 
pany has secured an order of Osna- 
burg bags to ship Chilean nitrates. 
This single order represents the added 
consumption of 3,500,000 yards of 
cotton. 

In the case of flour bags the insti- 
tute found that cotton bagging had to 
fight the inroads of paper bags and 
wooden barrels. Flour, generally, is 
shipped in three sizes, 98 pounds in 
cotton, 148 pounds in jute and 49 
pounds in cotton or paper for house- 
hold use. In pointing its barb against 
the paper bags in the household field 
the institute determined that the great- 
est field for increasage lay in teaching 
the housewife to make use of the 
flour bags for any number of things 
around the house. Fifty-seven vari- 
eties of use have been worked out 
and published in pamphlet form. The 
other approach was to cooperate with 
the American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association in urging the sale of cot- 
ton-bagged flour, especially because of 
the advantage in handling and the less 


breakage incurred. 


“Flour Bags for Sale” 


A corollary to this promotional ef- 
fort is the work done with personal 
calls on flour milling companies and 
bakers’ associations urging the great- 
er convenience of packing large lots 
of flour in cotton bags as against jute 
sacks and wooden barrels. Inspired 
by this movement a large cotton bag 
manufacturer has gone so far as to 
print up cards marked on one side, 
“Flour Bags for Sale.” On the re- 
verse side is explained the uses of old 
flour bags. Over 50,000 of these have 
been distributed to bakers. Many 
bakers have hung these cards up in 
their bakeries and have in this way 
disposed of cotton flour bags without 
a loss. A baker’s trade publication 
has published a pamphlet, ‘‘A Baket’s 
Problem Solved,” in which it fully 
covers the situation and shows the 
uses to which housewives can put old 
flour bags. The folder goes on to 
point out that this is a better method 
than the old one of returning flour 
bags because there is a profit involved 
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and, in addition, the return bag meth. 
od was unsanitary to some extent. 

It is a practice in rice buying t 
test a bag of rice by inserting a de- 
vice called a trier between the meshes 
of the bag. When withdrawn th 
trier carries out with it grains of ricc 
which are examined. Burlap the fab- 
ric normally used for rice bagging is 
of such a texture that two strokes of 
the trier over the hole made in the 
fabric by the trier will close up the 
fabric so that none of the rice will 
fall out. Taking a cotton fabric de- 
veloped by the Department of Agri- 
culture for an entirely different pur- 
pose and adapting it to the conditions 
mentioned above, the institute ap- 
proached the Rice Millers’ Associa- 
tion and the Arkansas Rice Growers’ 
Association last Fall and received 
from them the assurance they would 
gladly consider this use of cotton 
when the details had been fully worked 


out. 


Towels From Seed Bags 


For many years dealers in seed 
have faced the problem of the return 
seed bag. The farmer wanted to re- 
turn the old seed bag and get a money 
rebate. This practice was unsatisfac- 
tory to seed dealers. Finally the 
Dickinson Seed Company hit upon the 
expedient of making their feed bags 
out of a huck toweling cotton mate- 
rial. Through the center of the bag 
is run an indelible strip much the 
same as Pullman towels are marked in 
red. To the right of this the Dickin- 
son trade-mark is placed on the mate- 
rial, but in ink that will wash out. 
The indelible strip through the center 
retains the advertising value. Sewed 
into each bag is a certificate guarantee 
slip explaining to the farmer's wife 
that the bag can be easily used for 
toweling. If she wants a roll-towel all 
she need do is sew together the top 
seams of the bag and rip one side, 
the bottom of the bag having been 
left as one piece of material for this 
very purpose. If the farmer's wife 


_wants to make two hand towels out 


of the bag, she need only rip the side 
seams out and cut the bottom and 
hem it, the top edges being already 
hemmed. Devised by the Dickinson 
Seed Company last Fall, all their seed 
this year is being shipped in these 
new toweling bags. 

The Myles Salt Company has de- 
veloped a somewhat similar scheme in 
the shipping of salt. On each bag 
is attached a tag telling about the 
contents. On the inside fold of this 
two-section tag is shown how the bag 
can be cut up to make rompers ‘of 
the children or overalls for the men 
of the household. Both in the cas¢ 
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of the Myles Salt Company and the 
Dickinson Seed Company cotton ma- 
terials were used in the manufacture 
of bags. Cotton materials are suitable 
for the housewife’s purpose while 
burlap is entirely unsuitable. If the 
housewife finds a growing use for 
bags, she will influence their purchase 
even against a slight difference in 
price. Because of the potential con- 
sumption of cotton through this novel 
bag idea the imstitute is promoting 
among bag manufacturers similar ap- 
plications for other bag-contained 
products. 

The laundries of the country buy 
soap chips which can be shipped either 
in bags or in barrels. In cooperation 
with the Textile Bag Manufacturers’ 
Association the institute is sponsoring 
a cotton bag that is excellent for ship- 
ping soap chips and also suitable for 
collecting laundry from the consumer. 


Starch in Cotton Bags 


Through cooperation with its mem- 
bers, all large consumers of starch, 
the institute is promoting the pur- 
chase of starch only when shipped in 
cotton bags. Not only have the mem- 
bers been urged in letters, but also in 
group meetings has this added con- 
sumption of cotton been stressed. 

In the case of bags for sugar the 
situation is akin to that of flour, and 
the institute has adopted the same 
methods of promoting this use of cot- 


ton bags. A further step was the 
dissemination to all concerned patties, 
the results of tests made by the Bemis 
Brothers Bag Company, definitely 
comparing the advantage of the paper 
and the cotton method of packing 
sugar. 


Cooperation on Towels 


In helping to fight the inroads of 
paper in the office towel field the insti- 
tute has cooperated with the Towel 
Supply Associations of Greater New 
York. This group has prepared 
a mail campaign of six folders sent to 
30,000 offices showing the advantages 
of toweling service and cotton towel- 
ing as against paper. 

In certain instances the institute has 
been able to urge among its members 
the new uses for cotton discovered by 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce, which are studying the 
new cotton uses under an appropria- 
tion from Congress. An example of 
this is the baling of cotton. Until the 
survey made by the Department of 
Agriculture, all cotton had been baled 
with burlap, an alien substance made 
of jute imported from India. The sur- 
vey indicated that cotton baling could 
be used just as well. The results of this 
survey have been broadcast to institute 
members through the Monthly Infor- 
mation Letter and one mill making 
this new product sold 800,000 yards 
of it last year. 


How Sales Manager’s Job 


Has Expanded 


(Continued from page 474) 


which can be exported—indeed a rari- 
ty—he should know export selling in 
order that his domestic selling may 
be improved. For there is nothing 
more insular than the smugness of the 
sales manager without knowledge of 
selling methods outside the United 
States, who imagines that he knows 
more than a part of the book of sell- 
ing. Extremely fine selling is to be 
found in other countries, both manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing. 

Quarter-size collars and coat-front 
shirts were sold for several years in 
Punta Arenas before the wholesalers 
or retailers of this country had ob- 
tained more than a trace of trade or 
consumer acceptance. The marketing 
of English leather goods in the United 
Strtes, Italian food products, French 
pertumery, to mention but a few of 
mony excellent examples of European 
se'ing, are significant. 

)nly through a knowledge of ex- 


port selling can the sales manager 
know enough about selling in gen- 
eral to rightly claim proper balance. 

This presentation of what the sales 
manager should know is suggestive 
and suggestive only. For in this con- 
sideration only a few of the elemen- 
tary forms of knowledge, which the 
sales manager should possess, have 
been presented. It is clear that the 
sales manager should know manage- 
ment, yet this sentence contains the 
first mention of this important 
thought. It does not require a sooth- 
sayer to indicate that the sales man- 
ager should know graphic presentation 
of facts. Yet here only will reference 
to this be found. 

In a single sentence it may be rough- 
ly summed up that the sales manager 
should know all that is going on in 
this big world of ours that can help 
him best to fully shoulder his re- 
sponsibilities. 
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The Salesman Who ee His 
Buyers Too Well 


N old-time sales manager once 
told me that the biggest job of 
a sales manager is to keep his 
men from getting to know their 
customers and their territories too well. 
Not that he objected to cordial rela- 
tionships between his men and their 
customers. He encouraged that. But 
he claimed that too many salesmen 
are judging their customers by their 
early impressions instead of basing 
their judgment on a constantly re- 
vised estimate of their buying ability. 

This sales manager made it a prac- 
tice to check up all sales to old cus- 
tomers to see that his men kept out of 
the rut of just selling about the same 
sized order on every trip, instead of 
showing a consistent gain comparable 
to the gain in the customer’s total 
sales. 

Here is a letter to salesmen he sus- 
pected of falling into the habit of 
labeling customers—a letter which he 
used over and over again for many 
years, and which seldom failed to pro- 
duce results: 


Much-Used Letter 


“If it were possible for me to open 
up your head and look into it, and 
read the impressions on your gray 
matter, I’m sure I'd find something 
like this: ‘Hanson—10 case buyer, 
Wilson—20 case buyer, Mission Supply 
Co.—single case buyer, Carter, buys 
only when he thinks he gets a bargain, 
Callahan—a big bluffer who always 
laughs me out of an order.’ 

“Now it isn’t anything unusual for 
you to have your buyers classified in 
this way. In fact it is about the most 
human and natural trait in the world. 
But I would be willing to wager that 
it is costing you a lot of money. 

“When we start to label our buyers, 
as ten-case buyers, or five-case buyers, 
or price quibblers, or to put them all 
in little grooves and mental classifica- 
tions of our own we do not make any 
allowances for the growth of a buy- 
ers business, for an improvement in 
our own sales ability, or a change in 
conditions. It is a sure way to get in- 
to a rut. 

“Not long ago I was working with 
one of our men in the Middle West. 
I felt sure that he had all his buyers 
classified in his own mind, so that he 


BY JOHN GARTH 


What do you do about the salesman whose sales show 
no increase, even though you know his customers’ 
sales are growing? Such salesmen are present in 
every organization. Here’s a method used by one 
sales manager who claims it seldom fails to work. It 
shows the salesman why his sales are not growing, 
and offers a definite and specific suggestion for in- 
creasing them. Perhaps you will want to try this 
plan yourself and see how it works with your men 


had fallen into the habit of asking for 
an order based on the amount the man 
had bought the last visit. 

“I decided to try an experiment. 
Every time we approached a buyer I 
asked this salesman to tell me how 
much he hought we would sell on this 
trip. Whenever the salesman said 
‘Five cases, I asked for a ten-case 
order. Now don’t think I am going 
to tell you that we doubled sales by 
this simple plan. But at the end of 
the day we checked up and found that 
we had sold about twenty per cent 
more than the salesman’s estimated to- 
tals. It worked out that where the 
salesman had sized up a man as a ten- 
case buyer we would often be able 
to sell twelve cases—all this in spite 
of the well-known idea that everybody 
is buying from hand to mouth these 
days. 


Too Much Classifying 


“I sometimes wonder if all of us 
haven't done too much of this classi- 
fying of buyers in our own minds. I 
often wonder what would happen if 
every salesman traded territories with 
the man in the adjoining territory. In 
a number of cases where I have seen 
this tried each salesman almost invar- 
iably increased the business over the 
previous volume from the same terri- 
tory. 

“One of the best life insurance sales- 
men I ever knew once told me that he 
made it a definite rule to size up a 
prospect for a policy of a certain 
amount—and then, before asking for 
the policy, he doubled the figure. Thus 
if he estimated a prospect to be good 
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for a $5,000 policy he asked for a 
$10,000 policy—and often got it. 

“If you will go over your terri- 
tory, take one account at a time, and 
put opposite the name of each account 
the first figure that jumps into your 
mind—then resolve to try and sell 
every buyer twice the amount you have 
chalked against his name I’m dead 
certain you'll show a surprising in- 
crease in business, even if you do fall 
considerably short of doubling sales. 


Stranger Gets Business 


“A salesman working a territory in 
which he knows every buyer by his 
first name often gets a big surprise 
when some stranger comes in and 
lands a big piece of business. This is 
like the surprise that the folks in a 
small town experience when a home 
town boy goes to the city and makes 
good. Home folks always remember 
us as boys, and when one of the home 
town boys gets away from home, peo- 
ple remember him as they knew him— 
instead of thinking of his growth. It is 
the same way with a salesman and an 
old customer. We remember our cus- 
tomers as we first knew them—then 
along comes a stranger who sees them 
as they really are, not as they were— 
and sells them accordingly. 

‘Keep this in mind when calling on 
your own trade. Ask yourself if 
your sales have increased in pace with 
the sales of other lines. Be sure that 
you are not judging them by old stand- 
ards. Be sure you are not selling them 
in terms of last year or five years ago. 
It is an easy habit in which to falli— 
but an expensive one just the same.” 
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Roadside Merchants 

Organize to Study 

Mutual Problems 
(Continued from page 480) 


unpardonable is the fumble whereby 
outfitters fail to take cognizance of the 
plot that is now followed in all 
progressive roadside merchandising. 

The prime objective of, the latter-day 

merchandising to touring motorists 
(including truckmen and the mounting 
trafic in motor busses operating on 
regular routes) is to induce each pass- 
ing vehicle to stop at the stand. To 
this end, the wide-awake standowner is 
giving no more attention to selection 
of his stock in trade than he is to pro- 
viding bait to tempt the passer-by. Rest 
rooms, toilets equipped with modern 
plumbing, “free air” outfits, tables for 
the use of picnic parties, incinerators, 
standard remedies and first-aid kits are, 
to mention only a few, examples of 
the equipment which the keen stand- 
owner is installing. 


Profit Through Service 


This selfsame consideration of profit 
through service to the specific needs 
of the motoring public has also influ- 
enced, in considerable degree, the di- 
rection of the stock expansion of the 
stands. As a case in this point, there 
is the situation with respect to tires, 
tubes and tire service. When the 
proprietors of filling stations began to 
reach out for more business they per- 
ceived that there are other services al- 
most as essential as fueling. Hence 
we observe the up-and-coming operator 
now carrying more or less tire stock 
and making quick repairs to tires and 
tubes. Some pioneers, going farther 
in the same direction, have taken on 
battery service. For sales managers 
in general, however, the more sensa- 
tional contemplation is found in the 
distance and direction in which the 
roadside establishments may proceed 
in adding standard merchandise lines. 
Confectionery, soft drinks, and almost 
every imaginable food specialty are al- 
teady firmly entrenched on the shelves. 
A few stands are showing toilet goods. 
Cigarettes, of course. Some believers 
in the destiny of roadside merchan- 
dising say that notions, photo supplies, 
umbrellas, overshoes and thermos 
equipment are just around the corner. 
Their hopes are the higher because in- 
vestigations by the National Standown- 
rH Association indicate that the dirt 

trmers, who deserted the old-time 
general stores for the bright lights of 
the towns, are gradually returning to 
he neighborhood stands for satisfac- 
on of their simpler wants. 
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Hutchinson, Kansas, writes that ‘‘crops were never 

better. We expect a big fall and winter business.” 
When the sales are totaled at the end of this year some 
sales managers will kick themselves for listening to the 
dire tales of what was going to happen to the farmers. 
They will remember cancelling advertising in farm media; 
they will remember withdrawing salesmen from certain 
agricultural districts and wish to heaven that the adver- 
tising had been allowed to run, and that the salesmen had 
been kept on the road. Earlier in the year we urged 
sales executives to pay no attention to political reports 
concerning farmers. Not that we think the farmers are 
rolling in wealth, but because we are convinced that the 
only way to sell in farm districts is to continue effort year 
in and year out, good years and bad, because it is so much 
easier to maintain sales than it is to rebuild them when 
times are good and everybody is after business. Some 
sales managers have rushed men and advertising campaigns 
into the agricultural districts this fall, hoping to rake in 
a lot of business overnight. But these men will be dis- 
appointed in a great many instances as other sales man- 
_ agers with greater vision will already have cashed in on 
the prosperity of farmers because they stuck by their guns 
when things were not so promising. 
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AV, OLUME AND PROFITS: To business men who 


F tise THE FARMER: A subscriber from 


recall 1926 as the year of our greatest prosperity 

the Department of Commerce review of trends 
in the first six months of 1928 in relation to those of 
the preceding two years may seem rather surprising in 
some respects. To find that most of the current indices 
of production and distribution show improvement over 
both years hardly squares with general experience in the 
last three years. We think of 1926 as the banner busi- 
ness year, of 1927 as a year of slight but distinct recession, 
and of 1928 as far as it has gone as a period characterized 
by promising signs of revival. A study of the full text of 
the report (of which no very comprehensive summaries 
were published in the daily press) suggests a partial ex- 
planation. Here we learn that while the evidence of ex- 
pansion in production and consumption of goods during 
the last twenty-four months is unmistakable, the commodity 
price level was substantially higher two years ago and is 
this year measurably above that of 1927. This fact does 
not fully support the talk about profitless prosperity of 
which much has been heard in recent months. But it 
undoubtedly accounts for a good deal of the complaint 
that business has been more abundant than profitable, in 
substantiation of which so much is still said about the 
misread corporation returns of the Statistics of Income. 


For that reason no augury of the approaching fall and 
winter seasons is more favorable than the tendency of 
commodity prices to harden without slackening in the 
volume of production, indicating as it does that, in spite 
of keen competition, demand is sharp and widespread 
enough to discourage unwarranted price concessions. The 
department's review of its own statistics dwells only on the 
evidence supplied of unprecedented stability in the coun- 
try’s business activity. The character of that activity, from 
a ledger point of view, is not unimportant. 
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HO FORMULATES YOUR SALES POLICY? 
W The great success of Chevrolet, Frigidaire, 

National Cash Register Company and other 
well-known companies selling similar products is largely 
due to their intensive sales training plans which enable 
every salesman to use only the best sales methods. In 
an investigation made in 1927 by one large company sell- 
ing a product similar to these it was discovered that 68 
per cent of their dealers and distributors had no definite 
plan for recruiting or training salesmen, no definite sales 
procedure, no systematic plan of finding new prospects, 
no regular sales meetings and no quotas for salesmen. 
After this investigation the sales executives of the com- 
pany prepared a complete sales operating plan for their 
dealers. Of course there were the usual objections. It 
was claimed by the skeptics that the dealers were too 
dumb, too lazy or too indifferent to use the company’s 
plans if prepared. But the sales executives felt that if only 
a fourth of the dealers and distributors would use the plan 
it would be worth all it cost to prepare it. The new 
sales plan, which went into every detail of operating a 
sales organization, was made up after a careful field in- 
vestigation. When it was sent to the dealers there was an 
immediate pick-up in sales. During the first six months 
of 1928 sales increased nearly 40 per cent over the same 
period in 1927, and many dealers were frank to admit 


‘that the systematic sales plan was the cause of the jump. 


A check-up in July of 1928 showed that nearly 60 per cent 
of the dealers and distributors had used the plan, and 
that virtually all of the sales gain could be traced to these 
dealers. Of course there is nothing new or unusual about 
a manufacturer teaching his distributing organization the 
fundamentals of operating a sales force, and the experi- 
ence of the manufacturer just mentioned is typical. Still 
there are hundreds of wonderfully good lines that are 
being half-sold because the dealers have no real sales plan 
to follow; because the manufacturer lets them worry along 
as best they can without showing them how to sell. Such 
manufacturers may think they have a sales policy, but as 
far as the public is concerned they have none, for it is 
the dealers who contact the public, not the manufacturer. 
The company which is content to allow its dealers to formu- 
late the sales policy is sure to fall behind because there 
aren’t enough good dealers and distributors in any 

line to do a real job for all the manufacturers ®®D 


who are seeking their services. 
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Bring on Your Salesmen— 


We Are Open-Minded 


(Continued from page 467) 


But of course we are not usually 
acquainted at all with the maker of 
an article when we first stock it. A 
few years ago we stocked an article 
that the manufacturer had never 
thought of offering to us because on 
the face of it it seemed so entirely 
different from our regular line. And 
it was more or less by luck, perhaps, 
that we ourselves happened to think 
of it as a possibility. It regularly sold 
for $2.75. We offered to place an 
order for 100,000 if it could be made 
to retail for $1. And we were willing 
that modifications should be made in 
its construction if necessary. 


Built Product for Chain 

The possibility of building his 
product from the ground up to suit 
chain store requirements had never 
before occurred to this manufacturer. 
But since our offer of a large order 
eliminated .a good part of the risk he 
decided to make the venture. Before 
the year was finished we gave him 
another order for 100,000. And the 
manufacturer is now selling this ar- 
ticle to several other chains, and it is 
even being distributed through inde- 
pendent stores to some extent. 

In this instance we were practically 
sure that the article would fit our re- 
quirements, in advance. Otherwise we 
could not have placed such a large 
order. But we cannot always predict 
the sales possibilities of an article so 
accurately. There is not only this 
matter of sales possibilities, which 
has to be considered first of all, but 
there are other standards it has to 
measure up to as well. It may sell 
well itself, but have an uriexpectedly 
bad effect on other lines. It may take 
up too much space in stock or dis- 
play. It may distract attention from 
our regular lines by being too differ- 
ent. Most of these things we can 
judge of pretty well in advance, but 
only within certain limits—and the 
important requirement of sales possi- 
bilities least of all. 

This being the case we like to ex- 
periment in a small way with every 
new item that we stock. And when- 
ever it is feasible we stock it in 
twenty-five or thirty of our stores be- 
fore stocking it generally. When 
there is considerable doubt about an 
article we often ask the manufacturer 
to meet us halfway in experimenting 
with it. In the majority of cases 
where manufacturers have co-operated 


with us in this way, they have bene- 
fitted, because it is not our policy to 
stock an item even in a few of our 
stores unless we see excellent possi- 
bilities in it. We are always looking 
for items that show promise of selling 
well for an indefinite period. 
Generally speaking, we are not in- 
terested in merchandise that is only 
likely to sell for a short time, even 
though the volume for that period 
promises to be big. The exception to 
this rule might be some item that we 
would stock on a service basis for the 
benefit of cigar, cigarette and tobacco 
customers. Although it might not be 
tobacco in any form it would have to 
be something closely associated with 
its use. For example, we stocked the 
“Dawes” underslung pipe because for 
a time so many smokers wanted it. 
But we had no expectation that it 
would sell well for any long period. 
As has already been said, all the 
merchandise that we handle has to 
move quickly. This is true generally 
of cigars, cigarettes and tobacco. But 
it is especially true of the sundries that 
we stock as side lines. I am dis- 
cussing them in this article more than 
our regular line because they are per- 
haps more representative of the mer- 
chandise carried by other chains, and 
because it is in connection with them 
that manufacturers seem to be under 
the greatest misapprehension. We 
can stock no sundry that won't sell 
itself. We stock no sundry which will 
require a lengthy explanation, in other 
words, or a demonstration by the clerk 
while another customer may be wait- 
ing to buy a cigar. As a general thing 
this implies that the sundries that we 
stock must be articles that are very 
well known and in common use. 


An Ash Tray’s Evolution 


Often, however, we do stock some 
sundry that has a new feature about 
it. For example, six or seven years 
ago we stocked a 25-cent ash tray. It 
was made of brushed brass and 
mounted on three legs. It went very 
well for several years. But then it 
became apparent that our customers 
wanted something better. So in con- 
junction with the manufacturer we 
evolved from the original 25-cent ar- 
ticle a glass-lined and _nickel-plated 
tray to sell for 50 cents. And at that 
time a glass-lined ash tray was pretty 
much of a new idea to the public in 
general. But it was an improvement 


that only needed to be seen to be 
appreciated. Incidentally, the linings 
were made in various attractive colors 
which added tremendously to display 
value. 

We have to consider display value 
in stocking a sundry partly in con- 
nection with its relation to other lines. 
A sundry if it is of the right sort will 
attract attention to our windows, will 
add interest or brightness to counter 
displays; and yet it will not detract 
from interest in our main lines. For 
instance, we stock one item that espe- 
cially appeals to motorists, although it 
is a handy thing to have about the 
house, too,—flashlights. But if we 
should stock tire patching outfits our 
customers might get the impression 
that we were wandering a bit too far 
away from our own field. The flash- 
light attracts their interest, and the 
supplying of it carries the idea of 
being an extra service that is duly 
appreciated. 


Sundries Are ‘‘Velvet” 


If it were possible, we would be 
very glad to stock many more sundries 
than we do, because each day we 
serve a million customers. Most of 
them come in to buy tobacco in some 
form. But their purchase of tobacco 
still leaves an indefinite number of 
other wants unsatisfied. Once we have 
pulled them into the store, so to 
speak, whatever else we can sell them 
besides tobacco is velvet. The diffi- 
culty in carrying this theory too far, 
however, is that they might decide to 
go elsewhere for tobacco if we should 
give the impression that we were con- 
ducting a variety store instead of one 
giving especially good service to 
smokers. 

Furthermore our space for stock 
and display is limited. We can only 
stock so many items anyway. Thus 
it comes about that merchandise, to 
fit our requirements, especially a sun- 
dry, has to meet many exacting tests. 
In return we offer the services of an 
organization especially developed for 
mass distribution. And it is to our 
own advantage to maintain a connec- 
tion, once it is made, for a long time. 
In this our policy is like that of most 
of the other large chains. The rea- 
sons for it can be compared to those 
that prompt the average man to stick 
to a tailor who gives him a good fit. 
For a manufacturer who knows our 
merchandising measurements by expe- 
rience in fitting them—knows where 
there is danger of drawing or sagging 
—has an advantage over others. 

Another advantage is that such re- 
lations with a manufacturer often per- 
mit us to build on past experience to 
better advantage than we could other- 
wise do. With that 25-cent ash tray, 
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for instance, the first modification we 
made was putting a glass lining in it. 
Then, after a few years, when the sales 
of the glass-lined tray slumped as it 
was originally designed, we added to 
it a holder for matches. In each case 
the risk was less than it would have 
been to go to a new manufacturer 
and to stock an entirely new kind of 
tray. 

As has been said, his sample case 
usually gives us a general idea of 
whether a manufacturer has goods that 
we can seriously consider stocking. It 
may also be possible even to tell, just 
from inspecting it, whether an article 
that would not otherwise meet our 
qualifications could be made at a 
lower cost without lessening its use- 
fulness, or too much cheapening its 
appearance or wearing qualities. But 
more often the manufacturer or his 
representative is in the best position to 
judge of such possibilities. And this 
is the main sales story that we look 
to him to supply. 


Should Study Chain Needs 


Too many manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives come to us without any in- 
formation of this sort at all to offer; 
and much other information which in 
the nature of our specialized mer- 
chandising policies does not interest 
us at all. It is our policy, as it is 
that of most of the chains, to see 
every manufacturer's representative 
who calls on us. Furthermore we try 
not to keep any salesman waiting any 
longer than necessary. If the buyer is 
tied up for half an hour or so he 
comes out and explains the situation 
in person, and the salesman can wait 
or make another appointment, as he 
chooses. We have no set buying 
hours. Salesmen can call on us at 
any time during business hours. We 
know that their time is valuable and 
wish to help them save as much of it 
as we can. Doubtless we could help 
them and the manufacturers that they 
represent to economize lost sales mo- 
tion in many other ways if they would 
give more consideration than most of 
them do to our specialized merchan- 
dising requirements. 

It may well be that our buying 
policies are more exacting than those 
of most chain organizations. But even 
variety chains, which stock many more 
kinds of merchandise than we do, all 
have their rigidly prescribed mer- 
chandising standards. Either mer- 
chandise fits or it doesn’t. Sometimes 
the merchandise can be altered to fit 
the chains requirements. But only 
with great difficulty, if at all, can the 
chain’s policies be altered to fit the 
merchandise. For this reason no big 
chain can be as flexible in its choice 


of merchandise as can be the inde- 
pendent retailer. 

Articles that do fit its requirements, 
however, can be sold in mass, and re- 
lations with a manufacturer once made 
are likely to be long continued. So 
while it is often hard to sell the 
chains, they offer in return special 
compensation for the effort. And in 
any case selling them could often be 
accomplished much more easily than 
it is if manufacturers generally would 
give more thought to the chains’ spe- 
cialized nature. 


Is ““Profitless Prosperity” 
A Myth? 

(Continued from page 486) 
disbursement of $95,644,924 in divi- 
dends, 88 per cent in cash. 

Financial and insurance—Net prof- 
its, $2,028,207,981, taxes being paid 
on $1,492,074,195 and $829,941,948 
being distributed, 91 per cent in cash; 
deficit, $237,988,108, raised by tax 
exempt receipts to $456,219,056, with 
a solatium to stockholders of $145,- 
532,396, 95 per cent cash. 

Figures such as these might inspire 
a tax hound with melancholy reflec- 
tions; to the candid student of busi- 
ness statistics to be found in tax re- 
turns they are hardly discouraging. 

When we add to these returns from 
corporations the contributions to in- 
comes derived from individual busi- 
nesses and partnerships—$3,688,804,- 
463 and $1,827,025,490, respectively 
—not much remains of the pall of 


gloom invoked by the prophets of 
disaster. 


Graybar Electric 
Outgrows Full-Line 
Salesmen 


(Continued from page 489) 


pany, and for the past two and a half 
years as ne Graybar Electric Company 
—in the electrical, electrical household 
appliance, radio equipment and radio 
broadcasting fields. 

This broadside also describes the new 
radio sets and accessories, and outlines 
Graybar’s advertising plans to pro- 
mote the sale. It will be used pri- 
marily by salesmen to take into deal- 
ers’ stores as a basis for their story. 
Many, however, will be sent direct to 
dealers. 

The magazine, newspaper and _busi- 
ness paper campaign, to start in the 
next few weeks, will also emphasize 
Graybar’s background, in addition to 
presenting the new radio models. 
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Half a Million 


Young Women (¥.W.C.A.) 


are looking forward to the 
November number of the 


Girl Reserve Issue 
of the 


WOMANS PRESS 


(Official Publication National Y. W. C. A.) 


WHY? Because all articles 
> 


advertised in it are 
officially approved. 

Half a million girls with more than a million 

wants—what have you to sell them? 

They want Girl Reserve outfits—middies, 
watches, shoes, knickers. They want camp 
equipment of every description. 

They want what all normal American girls 
want—books and dresses, jewelry, compacts, 
candy, motor cars, furs and lingerie. 

The Y. W. C. A. membership of 600,000 in- 
cludes 196,000 Girl Reserves from good homes 
and as closely organized as the Boy Scouts. 
A compact buying body who look to their ad- 
a and associates for advice as to their 
needs. 

To help them—to open this market for you we 
have an organized 


Special Service to Advertisers 


Mailing lists of Y. W. C. A. cafeterias, 
hotels, schools, new buildings, swimming 
pools, ete. 

Distributing circulars and displaying 
Posters at conventions and conferences. 
News bulletin on building plans. Ad- 
dressing of envelopes on our addressograph 
to those interested in your product. We 
acquaint the 300 on our staff with your 
product and ask cooperation in furthering 
your interests. 


WOMANS PRESS 


CLARA JANOUCH, Adv. Mgr. 
600 Lexington Ave. 
New York 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Outline of Merchandising explains 
our approach to Sales and Marketing Prob- 
lems. A copy will be loaned business 
executives on Tequest. 
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TRULY remarkable 
building now houses a truly 
remarkable newspaper. 


“The Times-Union’s over 
80,000 daily circulationseen 
daily by something like 
300,000 people in a city of 
a comparatively few thou- 
sands more population than 
that audience, is certainly 
due to be mentioned 
among things remarkable.” 


t° from an advertisement 


headed “Congratulations 
Mr. Gannett” published by 
McCurdy & Co., Roches- 
ter department store, on 
the opening of the Times- 
Union’s new building. 


ROCHESTER 
TIMES-UNION 


Rochester, New York 


Member of The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities, Ing. 


one of the 
GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


“-“-Rochester Times-Union 


Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News 
Newburgh-Beacon News 
Olean Herald 
Ogdensburg Republican- 
Journal 
Hartford, Conn., Times 
Plainfield, N.J.,Courier-News 


J.P.McKinney&Son,NationalRepresentatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


HiLLMAN MANAGEMENT 
Bathing From Rooms 
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Selling—Not Buying—lIs the Hope 
of Independent Stores 


(Continued from page 482) 


through district management, and even 
that is exercised discriminatingly with 
respect to finer subdivisions. 

What counts most for the chains, 
as far as buying is concerned, is the 
massed experience of buying over a 
wide range wherever varying require- 
ments can best be met. All this ex- 
perience is available to the district 
manager. Whether he needs much or 
little of any line of goods, he is able 
to secure the quantity and quality 
adopted to his stores under the most 
favorable conditions possible in the 
circumstances. 

Pool buying that is wholly mutual 
in character may be developed along 
similar lines, provided there is full un- 
derstanding of the conditions to be 
dealt with and a considerable admix- 
ture of enlightened selfishness in, work- 
ing out the details of the arrangement. 
Pool buying that is sold as a service 
by an outside agency depends for con- 
tinued success largely on the ability of 
its managers to take a broad view of 
its Customers’ interests. 

_ The luggage men are now resorting 
to group selling, having found flaws 
in their group buying methods. The 
central idea here is to pick a likely 
article that can be pushed quickly and 
is available only to association mem- 
bers, thereby eliminating the danger of 
cut-throat competition. The hope is 
that profit leaders can be made to serve 
the purpose of the chain loss leaders. 


Chains’ Narrow Margins 


Impetus has been given to anti-chain 
ideas by the Census of Distribution 
figures disclosing the large ratio of 
chain store sales in eleven cities and of 
individual stores with sales volumes of 
less than $50,000. It is known that 
some of the chains work on very nar- 
row margins, depending on the mag- 
nitude of the sum of their sales to 
swell the profit aggregate. How the 
small independent stores make a living 
on any profit they can get in the face 
of such competition is one of the puz- 
zles of the day. 

Among impartial observers of the 
fight between the chains and the inde- 
pendents there is a growing feeling 
that we are witnessing a struggle in 
which economic forces are paramount. 
This view does not exclude the social 
problems involved. Everywhere it is 
recognized that sooner or later the 
country may be confronted with the 


question whether’ for the common good 
it is best to regiment our tradesmen 
and our manufacturers. 

Meantime in the effort to bring 
down the costs of production and of 
distribution all such speculation re- 
mains in abeyance. The chains have 
grown because a large part of the pub- 
lic is convinced that chain service is 
cheaper than independent store serv- 
ice, just as mass production has grown 
because of the economies it makes 
possible. 


Mail Order Houses 


Another manifestation of the same 
sort is seen in the gradual transforma- 
tion of the big mail order houses into 
chain store organizations. The De- 
partment of Commerce still publishes 
the comparative sales of these houses 
as mail order sales, constituting a valu- 
able index of business in a peculiar 
field. There is good reason to be- 
lieve, however, that mail order sales 
have been diminishing for some time. 
This inference is warranted on the 
academic grounds by the fact that mail 
order customers, once dependent on 
catalogues, when they had no easy 
means of getting to city stores, are no 
longer in that position, the low-priced 
and ubiquitous automobile and the 
extension of good roads having greatly 
impaired if it has not yet completely 
destroyed the barrier of long distances. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company were 
first to take advantage of the hint. To- 
day that company is operating twenty- 
two full-fledged department stores and 
expects to have thirty before the year 
is out. The Montgomery Ward stores, 
less pretentious, are spreading over the 
country at a more rapid rate, the pres- 
ent plan being to round out this year 
with three hundred. 

How large a part these stores play in 
the sales figures of the so-called mail 
order houses we can only guess, since 
nothing but the lump sums are given 
out. It is obvious, however, that the 
large increases shown from month to 
month are due, not to swelling volume 
of mail orders, but to chain stores 
which have been added to the mail 
order system. Sears, Roebuck, for ex- 
ample had total sales in the first 
seven months this year of $172,000,- 
000, a gain over the same period in 
1927 of $22,000,000. The company’s 
stores are designed for a minimum vol- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Mr. Le Quatte Comments 
on Farm Problems 


| have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the discussion in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT concerning the “embattled” 
farmers and sales opportunities. 

In my front yard there’s a big elm 
tree. Each year it drops a tremendous 
number of seeds. The soil is black 
sand. The yard slopes to the south 
so that the sun is enabled to give the 
seeds the greatest possible encourage- 
ment to grow. 

As a result, my front yard this spring, 
as at other times, was full of young 
elm trees. I have found that the only 
way to destroy them is to pull them up 
by the roots and burn them. 

When the tops are cut off with a 
sickle or lawn mower the strength 
goes into the roots and they grow new 
tops. 


Can’t Kill Roots 


One of these young trees grows in a 
crack between two stones on a walk. 
It was cut off at least six times last 
summer and the root system has be- 
come so strong that it cannot be 
pulled up from the crack between the 
stones. 

The farm market is something like 
that. It cannot be destroyed unless 
the farmers are pulled up by the roots 
and taken bodily into the city. Every 
difficulty the farmer has encountered 
has developed his ability to deal with 
difficulties. From the standpoint of 
production per man the American 
farmer is so far ahead of any other 
farmer that there is no comparison. 
But improved production methods do 
not completely solve the farm prob- 
lem as some people seem to think, 
because they tend to imcrease the 
surplus, rather than to decrease it. A 
surplus immediately raises the ques- 
tions of markets, economic transporta- 
tion, and of wise cooperation. 
Improved production methods are 
largely matters of individual initiative, 
intelligence and activity. 

The handling of a surplus, the loca- 
tion of markets, the development of 
economical transportation, the work- 
ing out of wise and constructive 
methods of cooperation are community 
problems. By community problems I 
do not mean simply school districts or 
townships or counties or states. They 
ae at least national. Some of them 
are international. 

In conducting a constructive discus- 
s.on of the farm market or of farm 
problems we need to place about 
equal stress on two facts. 


First, that the farmers of America are 
handling their individual problems of 
production so intelligently and so 
practically that they are producing 
surpluses in many lines. 

Second, that the handling of a na- 
tional surplus must be done nationally. 
Each individual farmer, working by 
himself, is helpless to cope with it. 
When we get these two facts clearly 
fixed in our minds we shall more 
clearly understand our own relation as 
business men to the problems of the 
farmer and shall be able to contribute 
more of practical service to the coun- 
try through the development of means 
by which farm surpluses may be treat- 
ed on a national basis as national prob- 
lems affecting the entire population.— 
T. W. Le Quatte, Publisher, Farm 
Life. 


Selling—Not Buying— 
Is the Hope of 
Independent Stores 


(Continued from page 506) 
ume of five million dollars a year 
apiece and many of them do much 
more. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that their contribution to the 
gain in this year’s volume of sales far 
surpassed the amount of the increase, 
even allowing for the stores that were 
in existence last year. 

We are in an age of big operations, 


‘inevitable sequel to the age of ma- 


chine power. This does not mean, 
however, that little operations have 
lost all chance of success. The big 
concerns began as small.concerns. They 
were spurred on by the hope of 
growth. The little fellows may have 
less chance now, because of the in- 
creased competition from the big ones, 
but they have the added incentive of 
being able to qualify as desirable parts 
of great corporations though they fail 
to reach the goal of their highest ambi- 
tion. Most of the big chains began as 
single independent stores, and, a fact 
frequently overlooked in discussions 
of the subject, the chains are not put- 
ting the independents out of business 
so much as they are finding a place for 
them as useful links. 


James Houlihan, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., with branches in other cities on 
the Pacific Coast, has become afhiliat- 
ed with Critchfield & Company, 
Chicago. 


és 207 
YONKERS 
(NEW YORK) 
HERALD 
(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 


Population .......... 110,000 
Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 
—Representatwes— 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Ine. 
110 E. 48nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chieago, Hl. 


20,273,876 LINES 


Carried in 1927 
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San Antonio Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 
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The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 


New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 
Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 
54 West 74th Street-—New York City 
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Hotel Empire 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


M. P. MURTHA, Gen. Manager 


A new fourteen-story fire proof 
structure containing every mod- 
ern convenience and “Servidor” 


service, 
RATES: 
Room, private toilet - - - $2.50 
Single Room with bath - - 3.50 
Double Room with bath - 5.00 


The location is unique: 
Subway, elevated, street cars, busses, 
all at door. Finest parking space in 
the city. 


TELL MORE 
and 
mewn sen | SALL MORE 
‘ ‘URN y ‘ 
UNIVERSAL DORNAND CEMENT by using 


BRUNSWICK BALKE-GOLLENDER, 
UNDERWEAR AND MANY 
OTHER NATIONAL 
+ CAMPAIGNS 


Lowry Cartoons 


to Advertise 
Your Products 
Consult Us When 
Planning Your 
Next Campaign 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 
Our Catalog of 


Small Stock Cuts 
Sent on Request 


LOWRY CARTOON 
CORPORATION 


28th Floor, Mather Tower 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 


$30 A MONTH 


Will be the total cost of 

sending a first-class house 

organ to 250 selected cus- 

tomers and prospects. 
Write for Sample 


The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Cartons That Pave the Way 


to Bigger Sales 


(Continued from page 472) 


You should also specify to the car- 
ton manufacturer that the original en- 
graving is never to be used for print- 
ing purposes. Many expensive en- 
gravings have been ruined by carton 
manufacturers who used the original 
plate in order to save themselves a 
few dollars. 

Haste makes waste in selecting car- 
tons, just as it does in other things. 
Take time to select a suitable design, 
then stick to it. Changing from time 
to time not only costs money, but .it 
results in the loss of the cumulative 
value of a single design that is fea- 
tured year after year. I have in mind 
one manufacturer who spent over 
$600 for a design about six months 
ago, and who is already making a 
complete change. 

One of the largest cereal manufac- 
turers in the world—one that has 
bought tens of millions of cartons— 
called us in the other day and asked 
us what was the matter with some 
cartons that were being used. Cus- 
tomers had been returning the goods 
to merchants and merchants, of course, 
had been returning them to the manu- 
facturer. The food product had a 
peculiar taste and no one seemed to 
be able to account for it. We very 
promptly told this experienced car- 
ton buyer that kerosene had been used 
in the manufacture of those cartons 
and the only thing to do was to scrap 
the whole lot! 


Specify No Kerosene 


If yours is a food or food product, 
be sure to specify that no kerosene is 
to be used either in the manufacture 
of the board or in the printing of the 
carton. The use of kerosene is not at 
all mecessary in either process, but it 
is often used, nevertheless. When it 
is it is sure to contaminate the food 
contents. 

A manufacturer of wheat flakes had 
much the same experience, but from 
a different cause. He was using a 
bleached Manila chip-back board 
carton and the food tasted of the 
paper. 

Any carton that is to be used for 
food products should have an inside 
Manila liner or else the product 
should be enclosed in a_paraffin- 
treated bag within the carton. 

Food products and others that are 
likely to be damaged by moisture 
should be sealed in a paraffin-treated 
bag within the carton. 


If the product is one that is likely 
to be broken or squeezed, it should 
be wrapped in corrugated board be- 
fore being inserted in the carton. 

The form and shape of any carton 
should be such as to lend itself read- 
ily to display purposes and make it 
convenient to handle. This must de- 
pend to a considerable extent on the 
size and shape of the product, of 
course, but even that may be changed 
if necessary. 

Any carton should be a suitable 
container for its product. A carton 
designed for safety razor blades is not 
suitable for hardware, for example, 
nor is a carton designed for corn 
flakes suitable for salt or washing 
powder. Many a manufacturer has 
suffered severe losses because the car- 
tons he selected were not strong 
enough to hold his product. 


Type of Board to Use 


There are two classes of carton 
board: white patent coated and Man- 
ila. If the surface of the carton is 
to be pretty well covered with ink, 
bleached Manila will be used; if a 
bright, white surface, with little print- 
ing or other ink is desired, then the 
white patent coated will be chosen. 

White patent coated and solid 
Manila boards are all run on the 
same weight basis or the same finish, 
but composition Manila boards are 
generally run in thicknesses from .012 
to .038, although some mills run such 
boards to a thickness of from .048 
to .050. A board of the proper thick- 
ness to protect the product should be 
chosen. Of course, the calendering 
of the board also increases the strength 
and stiffness. 

There are four finishes of combina- 
tion boards, numbered one to four. 
Of these, Number 3 is the most prac- 
tical and is the finish generally used 
on printed cartons. 

One producer lost several carloads 
of salt because he was using a carton 
that was not made of the proper thick- 
ness of board, the board being soft— 
about a Number 1 finish—and having 
very little strength. He changed the 
specifications on the board, increasing 
the thickness two points and taking 
a Number 3 finish, and found that his 
loss in salt, due to cartons being dam- 
aged, was .reduced to practically 
nothing. The. slight increase in the 
cost of cartons was more than offset 
by the saving and by the product being 
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delivered to the user in proper condi- 
tion, thus eliminating complaints that 
had been coming in from jobbers and 
grocers. 

Ordering cartons of the wrong size 
often causes considerable waste. Manu- 
facturers of automobile packing and 
sealing machines usually furnish a 
blueprint with their machines show- 
ing the size and shape of carton to 
be used. This blueprint should be 
submitted to the carton manufacturer, 
who should then make up 500 to 
1,000 blank cartons for testing on the 
machines to make sure they fit prop- 
erly. If they are okeh; one of them 
should be approved and returned to 
the carton manufacturer. If not, al- 
terations required should be marked 
on the panel or flap of the carton. It 
is often mecessary to cut down the 
flap, to change the glue flap to an op- 
posite panel, or even to alter the di- 
mensions of the carton throughout. 
This is important to insure maximum 
production on filling and sealing ma- 
chines. 

One manufacturer recently placed 
an order with us and submitted two 
cartons for us to go by. The two 
were different in size, so we went to 
a store and bought a third and, lo 
and behold, it, too, was different. This 
manufacturer had bought cartons of 
three different carton manufacturers 
and all had furnished cartons of 
slightly different size. We finally 
made up three sets of blanks and 
found that one of them would fit the 
blocks on the sealing machine prop- 
erly. 

When this customer received the 
shipment of cartons from us, he 
checked the spoilage on his sealing 
machines and found that the cullage 
had been reduced 3 per cent. He 
then asked for complete specifications 
for this carton, and is now using 
them on all his orders. Where one 
purchases cartons from several manu- 
facturers, such specifications should al- 
ways be laid down to insure uniform- 
ity of products. 


Automobile Trade Journal and Motor 
Age have been consolidated by the 
Chilton Class Journal Company, 
Philadelphia, into a single monthly 
publication. Both magazines began 
publication in the fall of 1899. The 
new publication, to take effect in De- 
cember, will be called <Axutomobile 
Trade Journal—including Motor Age. 


Edward A. Foster, sales manager for 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., manufacturing 
chemists, Boston, died recently follow- 
ing an operation for appendicitis. He 
was active in the Sales Managers’ 
Club and the Chamber of Commerce. 


GARY 


INDIANA 


Put The Gary Post-Tribune on Your NEW 
SCHEDULES and Make 


A NEW SALES RECORD 


for this big, busy region! GARY is alive, growing, pro- 
gressive. Gary is a market of more than 100,000 persons 
without ancient buying habits and “old home-town”’ preju- 
dices. Tell them your story through Gary’s only daily 
newspaper— 

REMEMBER—Chicago circulation spreads too thin to 
SELL by the time it gets to Gary. There’s only one way 
to cover Gary—that’s through 


Che Gary Post-Tribune 


(Evening) 


A City of 110,000 A Trade Area of 250,000 


National Representatives 


BURKE, KUIPERS and MAHONEY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TH 


IN SIZE 


400 
380 TA\_ 
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340 A |} 

Ww wtf | N Showing, by thousands of 
320 53—$ > dollars, how the receipts of 
300 aN ra fk the Dallas Post Office have 

Bin gained during the 12 months 

280 “ Ww ending January 31, 1928, over 
126 \ i the 12 months preceding. 
240 


[XN volume of business and in buying power Dallas is a far better market than its 
mere size shows. In this city the trade of a rich and fruitful region centers. It 
is the garden land of Texas. There’s not a more attractive selling field anywhere. 

The Dallas Morning News is the one big paper of the Dallas market. Has been 
for 42 years, but now more than ever. 


The Dallas Journal, with a concentrated circulation of more than 40,000, gives 
thorough local evening coverage. Through the combination rate you can add The 
Journal at a fraction of any other ‘‘second’’ paper’s cost. 


Ae: ral aris au 
Che Dallas Ml 


‘ THE DALLAS JOURNAL 


The John Budd Company, Representatives 


—_ 


SALES 


N°? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELELO TT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 
$7,000,000.00 


Cevered Only by 
BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 

Ask Beckwith—He Knows 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania 


Joins the 100,000 Class: 


ITS NEWSPAPER IS THE 


TIMES @ LEADER 


Published each weekday afternoon at 
44-48 West Market St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 


Population Center of the Second State 


Advertising published 1927 totaled 12,468,834 


lines, a gain of 137,074 lines over 1926 


Circulation A. B. C. report January 1, 1928, net 
paid, 27,704, a gain of 1,456 over the same report 


in 1926. 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives: l 
phia. Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


New York, Philadel- 
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Auto Industry All Set for 
Huge Sales This Fall 


(Continued from page 481) 


August 1925 lies in the fact that three 
years ago the momentum of great pros- 
perity was under full headway, while 
now it seems to be only starting. But 
if all doubt of impending improve- 
ment were removed this difference 
would be regarded as favoring the 
present period. The general level is 
higher than it was at the start of the 
recovery in the Spring of 1925, and a 
rise which is only begun is likely to 
last longer than one which has been 
going on for some time. 


Liberal Advertising Foreseen 


Of particular interest to publishers 
is the prospect, made clear by this 
analysis, that automobile advertising 
will be on an unusually liberal scale 
during the Fall and Spring months. 
The experience of 1925 and 1926, 
when sales promotion of this sort 
reached its peak, was calculated to en- 
courage large and persistent use of 
space, the returns in sales having been 
commensurate with the effort and ex- 
penditure as long as business condi- 
tions were propitious. 

Accompanying the evidence now at 
hand that buying power is tending up- 
ward are signs peculiar to the automo- 
bile industry itself of a forward swing. 
Besides the plethora of new models 
and the return of Ford, there are the 
new alignments—the Chrysler-Dodge 
merger with all its implications of en- 
ergetic development and the impend- 
ing absorption of Pierce-Arrow by 
Studebaker. 

If it is objected that consolidations, 
by reducing the number of individual 
manufacturers, may have the effect of 
diminishing the number of advertisers, 
it should be necessary only to refer 
to the case of General Motors whose 
separate divisions are far larger ad- 
vertisers than they were as indepen- 
dent companies. In this respect, in- 
deed, it would seem that as far as the 
automobile industry is concerned, com- 
binations are of direct advantage to 
advertising mediums. For it is a strik- 
ing fact that volume of automobile ad- 
vertising has grown steadily, broadly 
speaking, in inverse ratio to the num- 
ber of corporations concerned in pro- 
duction. The only very large maker 
of cars whose expansion has been in- 
dependent of mergers, Henry Ford, 
was a marked exception to this rule, 
and the discontinuance of his regular 
advertising in the year or two before 


his change of model was contempo: 
raneous with a decline in sales that 
admonished him of the need of a rad- 
ical departure in his product. 

The comparatively small producers 
find reasons also for special exertions 
to get their share of revived business 
in the demand which is manifesting 
itself more and more for distinctive 
style in car bodies. Their limited 
Operations give them a degree of flex- 
ibility which to the mass producer is 
well-nigh impossible. This they can 
take full advantage of only when they 
keep the public informed of what 
they are doing. 

Weighing all the circumstances, it 
would seem likely that we are on the 
eve of revival of automobile advertis- 
ing of no mean dimensions. 


Four Cities Are Seeking 
1929 D. M. Convention 


Cleveland, Dallas, Kansas City and 
Milwaukee are already in the ring for 
the 1929 convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. The Board 
of Governors of the association will 
meet at the Poor Richard Club, Phila- 
delphia, September 20 to consider the 
invitations. This year’s convention is 
being held in Philadelphia, October 
17-19. 


Artemis Bissell, who, up to the time of 
his retirement a year ago, was said to 
have been the oldest active advertis- 
ing man in New York, died at Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, Wednesday, at 
the age of eighty-three. Mr. Bissell 
was last employed by the New York 
Evening Post. Previously, he had been 
in the employ of the Herald-Tribune 
and the old Mail and Express there. 


The Industrial Alcohol Institute, Inc., 
is planning an advertising campaign, 
on denatured alcohol as an anti-freeze 
mixture through their agents, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company. 


William G. Fisher is now advertising 
and merchandising manager of the 
French Battery Company, makers of 
Ray-O-Vac flashlights and_ batteries, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


A. R. Harris, formerly western man 
ager of the National Petroleum New: 
has been elected vice-president and « 
member of the Board of Directors. 
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These valuable booklets will be sent free to executive 
readers who request them on their business letterheads. 
If more than one of the booklets are desired, subscribers 
must make a separate request for each one. 

Address Sales Management, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Direct Mail 


Making Paper Pay Its Way. Those 
who send for this book may secure 
without any charge or obligation a 
scientific analysis of the papers they 
use in business, with recommendations 
on proper standards to use in future 
purchases. The book explains how to 
get this free laboratory service. 


Selling With the Help of Direct Ad- 
vertising; vol. 2. There are one hun- 
dred pages in this book, packed with 
selling suggestions that may have a 
very practical application in your busi- 
ness. In fact, we'll go so far as to 
defy anyone to read and digest these 
practical suggestions without finding 
one which can be used in his business. 


General Business Building 


Color—A Sales Builder. The country 
is color-mad and threatens to remain 
so. This booklet analyzes some of the 
problems relating to color in the prod- 
uct and the advertising. How do 
age — education — environment — 
nationality affect color selection? 


The Fable of the Perfume Manufac- 
turer and Johnny O'Reilly's Nose. 
Sound sense about not forgetting 
O'Reilly when you're selling to Mamie 
O'Rourke. We've heard a lot about 
influencing the woman when you want 
to sell the man; this is an approach 
‘rom the other direction. 


successful Selling. This is a one-dol- 
‘at book which will be sent free to 
ur subscribers who ate interested and 
vho follow the few directions printed 
t the top of this page. This is a 


study of performance facts as used in 
selling, as differentiated from selling 
on design and construction details. 


Building a Permanent Sales Structure. 
Suggestions on setting sales quotas, 
seasonal contests and general pointers 
for running sales contests successfully. 


Where to Get Business 


A Market Survey of the Chain Drug 
Field. Four hundred and fifty drug 
chains out of a total of 54,000 drug 
stores in the country do 22.8 per cent 
of the total business. This survey 
shows who the big ones are and how 
to sell to them. 


Forty-four Years’ Growth of New 
York's Theatre Market. The first of 
three volumes that have been prepared 
for manufacturers of quality merchan- 
dise. Simply but interestingly the 
bird’s-eye of history of New York is 
unfolded. It is an outstanding exam- 
ple of effective presentation of facts. 


Survey of the Educational Market. Of 
course not every product can be sold 
now or in the future directly or in- 
directly through school children—and 
yet the possibilities in this field are 
enormous. This survey shows what 
manufacturers of tooth paste—scales 
—gum—life insurance—books—talk- 
ing machines — salt — oranges — face 
creams—yjust to mention a few diversi- 
fied products—are doing to make 
business good five years hence as well 
as today. 


Numbers and Revelations. A descrip- 
tive booklet about the religious market 
of the country—especially that third of 
our population in small cities and 
towns. 
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WASHINGTON 


Concentrated —Selective 


Over 60,000 Federal Govern- 
ment employes . over 
230,000 other employed per- 


sons . . including Con- 
gressmen . . Diplomatic 
Corps . . . Army and Navy 


. . and the host of high- 
salaried persons who consti- 
tute the Washington Staffs of 
associations that maintain 
headquarters in The Capital. 


You can form your merchandise 
into a habit with the most dis- 
criminating buyers in this World’s 
greatest Capital so inexpensively, 
through 


The 
Washington Post 


“The first thing each morning” 
PAUL BLOCK, INC., National 
Advertising Representative, New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and spec- 
ialty sales experience—will find here an oppor- 
tunity to enter into a lucrative business that 
brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a direct 
by mail advertising service in one of several 
cities of 100,000 population and over; the busi- 
ness will be patterned, equipped and fashioned 
after our 11-year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment is 
modern in every respect; this business is com- 
pletely organized. Our method of turning 
out work will amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that will 
take care of you later; complete information 
without obligation. If you are really ready 
to build a business for yourself write, giving 
age, experience and references. Desk “O” 
c/o Sates MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ 


WEEELY, 420 Lexington Ave.,New York City 
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Account Changes 


REMINGTON RAND, INC., New York, 
portable typewriters, loose leaf binders 
and Kardex files, to N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadelphia. Lennen & Mitchell, 
New York, in charge of the company’s 
institutional advertising. 


LOUISVILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 
to Elmer H. Doe Advertising Agency 


there. Three year, $300,000 national 
campaign. 
STANDARD NECKWEAR COMPANY, 


Boston, to Churchill-Hall, Inc., New 
York City. Newspapers. 


Louis PHILIPPE, INC., Angelus rouge 
incarnat, lemon cream and_ other 
beauty preparations, to Cecil, War- 
wick & Cecil, New York. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., Ken- 
wood, New York, community silver 
plate, to Griffin, Johnson & Mann, 
Inc., New York City. 


SEIBERLING LATEX PRODUCTS CoMm- 
PANY, Akron, rubber drug sundries, to 
Eddy & Clark, Akron. Trade papers 
and direct mail. 


HQZ Company, San Francisco, hair 
and scalp oil shampoo, to M. E. Har- 
lan Advertising Agency, there. Local 
test campaigns now; national news- 
paper and magazine campaign later. 


ZOBELL ELECTRIC MOTOR CORPORA- 
TION, Garwood, New Jersey, custom- 
built electric motors, to O. S. Tyson 
& Compnay, Inc., New York. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail. 


STETTNER PHONOGRAPH CORPORA- 
TION, TRUESTONE RADIO COMPANY, 
MILES RADIO CORPORATION and F. 
A. HINNERS CoMPANY, all New York 
radio manufacturers, to Frank Kiernan 
& Company, there. Business papers 
on all accounts. 


CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Chicago, specialty hardware, to Low, 
Graham & Wallis, there. 


HoLMEsS Propucts, INC., recently 
formed to take over manufacture and 
sale of Allison electric refrigerator, 
now known as the “Holmes.”  Ed- 
wards, Ewing & Jones, Inc., New 
York, directing. Magazines, news- 
papers and direct mail. 


WESTERN DooR MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF TACOMA to Botsford- 
Constantine Company. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


Personal Service and Supplies 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
— confidently for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established seven- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
SALES EXECUTIVE with practical experience 
as salesman, branch manager and general sales 
manager with large manufacturer, desires connec- 
tion with highly rated company, where ability 
and hard work will bring advancement. Full 
information gladly furnished. Box 401, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, Graybar Building, New York. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 


during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, 
this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty-year-old 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925; 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 
10 months, at $3 each, for another. Ten years 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems for free diagnosis. gg C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


SALES DISTRIBUTOR 

We have developed an entirely new and im- 
proved principle in fire extinguishers, which te- 
quires the extending of our distribution plan. For 
years we have been the largest manufacturer in 
the world of hand portable fire extinguishers. 
With the additions of our line, we are able to 
offer a salesman or organization a permanent con- 
nection, with ever-increasing sales possibilities. Only 
a limited mumber of distributors are required at 
this time. Write for complete details, stating age, 
experience, and other, qualifications. Fyr-Fycter Com- 
pany, 1741 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
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